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and Handling Wartime Cans 


* No. 4 COOLING. A series of suggestions for maintaining * 


* * highest canning efficiency with the new metal containers 


Cooling temperatures should range between 
100 and 105 degrees F. 


1. DO: cool the contents of wartime cans to temperatures rang- 2: DO aid the siete of. cans es tipping retort crates as they 
ing between 100 and 105 degrees F. Temperatures under come from the cooling tank. A strong air blast is also 


100 degrees are not sufficient to evaporate residual moisture on recommended to make sure that all moisture has evaporated. 
the can surfaces . . . rust is encouraged. Temperatures higher than Stacking or casing of wet cans should be avoided, especially 
105 degrees may cause early internal corrosion or bacterial spoilage. with wartime cans. 


L a DON’ T take domes with the water used for processing or 4. DO N’T allow cooling water to become heated. This neces- 


cooling. Have it tested to make sure it contains no sitates longer periods of immersion—wasted time. 
natural chlorides or sulphates. The action of these waters will etch It also means greater risks of attack by possible water chemicals. 
or spangle the cans and leave them more easily subject to rusting 
during storage. 


nampouin es THE NEW WARTIME CANS are capable cf _herence to the recognized principles of good 


WARP OWER taking care of all specified requirements, pro- canning practice. Remember, if you are faced 
ACCIDENTS Must BE vided proper precautions are taken by the with any difficult canning problems, call you 
PREVENTED! Co-oper- 
ate with the War Pro- canner. To help you maintain the highest nearest Canco representative. 


duction Fund to Con- 
serve Manpower by canning standards with these cans, American 
warning your employ- Can Company is taking this means of point- AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


ees not to take chances. 
: ing out further the necessity of strict ad- 230 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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| Make doubly sure your cans are dry. 
-: Know chemical composition of water. >) Keep that cooling water COOL. 


BELOW IS AN ARTIST'S conection OF THE 
Car 


LET US HELP YOU PLAN FOR tHe Wek of Tomorrow 


Today the canning industry is going top speed. 
All the more reason for keeping our eyes on the road 


ahead! 
PEA CANNERS Qur ind 

This is one of the machines we hope you 
will look forward to owning. Others are sibility most creditably, helping feed the men in the 
illustrated below. service (who require 50% more food than civilians )—in 
LEWIS QUALITY GRADER AND WASHER 

—~ieaiies peas for quality with scientific addition to civilian needs. But an equally great respon- 
accuracy, by the gravity principle. sibility lies ahead when peace comes and we will be 


called on to feed hundreds of millions in foreign lands 
as well as our own. 


Look Ahead with Food Machinery Corpora- 
tion. Right now, our engineers and canning experts are 
prepared to render you a Double service:—First, to assist 
you in getting the maximum production and quality 
and the longest service from your present machinery. 
Second—To help you lay your plans for the future. 


You can also get dual assistance from our 
General Catalog, which offers valuable suggestions on 
machine operation and care, and also illustrates and 
describes many improved machines. 


If You Do Not Have the FMC Catalog, Write 
for your copy Today. 


Complete modern equipment for all canned foods. 


MACHINERY 


: High-Speed 
Twin Reel Filler 
“Cloverleat” 
Grader 
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ONE FOR THE BOOK 


says Canner Joe Cook 


A THUMPING KISS 


may have its merit in private life, but when 


coding dies smack a can end too hard— 


watch out! 


MAKING A GOOD IMPRESSION 


= | plate or enamel, or both, only leads 


= and you'll have a smooth going: 


Tlie of have (a) Use care in setting your dies just right. 


tough assignment for the coming 
season and no one can tell what the 
score will be when the year,is over. 

Of one thing we can be sure and 
that is a need for everything the 
industry can pack. 

We ourselves will do everything 
in our power to produce the needed 
cans and render service in every 


emergency. 


(b) Be sure of the legibility of the coding, and 
check it frequently. 


(c) Keep the working mechanism of the coding 
device clean and in order. 


* BE PREPARED! «* 


1. Keep the working mech- 
anism of your coding de- 
vice clean and properly 
set at all times. 


2. Start the necessary paper 
work in securing prior- 
ities for replacements of 
wornout equipment or 
parts. This takes time! 


3. Take full advantage of 
the winter months to de- 


velop new personnel and 
plan next season’s re- 
quirements. 


. Repair, adjust and oil all 


equipment, making sure 
it is in perfect working 
order. 


. Plan on making your 


changes in production 
layout as soon as possible. 
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among growers, canners and others, that they 

would have no labor to plant, cultivate and harvest 
the crops, and none to work in the canneries, fortu- 
nately is subsiding, and sanity is returning. It is a cus- 
tom with us to always go to extremes, and probably not 
a bad custom, since the rantings and exaggerations 
bring to light all sides of a question, and invariably 
things are found never to be as bad as first pictured. 


There has not been one single plan submitted* in re- 
sponse to our urging to submit your plan, if you have 
one that is working, so that other canners, and grow- 
ers and what have you, may profit from it. But we 
have heard from it, and that is why we feel sure that 
when the time comes the good, old staunch Americans 
will jump into the job, and the required foods will be 
grown and conserved. Rich men, poor men, beggar men 
—to quote the old line, and we better leave off the al- 
ways final one—are responding by forming working 
bodies, who will divide the day among themselves, 
working as many hours as possible, and being relieved 
by others in the groups, but always aiming to keep 
the work moving, and moving well. On this plan the 
harvesting of the crops seems well taken care of. 

This is not new, as you well know, since it is known 
that groups of lawyers have been working in war 
plants, in overalls and in the usual grime, on a 
thoroughly organized plan, some in the morning, some 
in the afternoon, others later, but all on definite sched- 
ules. And as a hint to some of our recalcitrants, who 
say such help is worthless, let it be known that they are 
doing excellent work, as rapidly as any other worker, 
and that there has been no absenteism among them! 
They divide the day into four hours, so that they will 
not have to totally neglect their own offices, and many 
other professional men have jumped into this war 
effort in the same way. Some sections are thoroughly 
organized in this manner. But do not think for a 
moment that the growers or the canners sat idle wait- 
‘ng for these good patriots to do this work of their own 
record; they got out and worked with these possibili- 
‘ies, and they got results. And so can you, if you are 
‘horoughly patriotic and not principally and solely 
‘noved by a desire to make money. 


“CITY YOUTH FOR FARM WORK—Between a 
alf million and 650,000 Victory Farm Volunteers will 
»e recruited from nonfarm youth for farm work during 
‘he spring and summer months, Secretary of Argicul- 
‘ure Claude R. Wickard and the U. S. Office of Educa- 
ion said February 23. Members will come largely 
‘rom high schools. Many will enlist from the ranks 
of the High School Victory Corps. Because of the 
shortage of manpower, it is necessary to depend more 
and more on youth and women to help harvest crops. 


F among” growers earlier fever that broke out 
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Victory Farm Volunteers will be part of the U. S. Crop 
Corps, plans for which were announced recently’ by 
Secretary Wickard. The Office of Education, through 
kigh schools and colleges, will do the necessary re- 
cruiting in cooperation with the Extension Service of 
the Department of Agriculture.” 


Splendid work is being done with the High School 
youngsters, and there will be thousands of them on the 
job when needed both for growing and canning. Here 
again your job is to make this work attractive. Above 
all making them realize that they are producing am- 
munition for this war as much as is any arms factory 
in the country, and a good deal more important, since 
without good and sufficient food our boys cannot fight, 
and that means three-square meals per day. They need 
that while training, while traveling, while in camp, 
even more than when they are actually on the firing 
line. If you have not been deeply moved by the reports 
of our boys now in the midst of the fighting; if you do 
not fully realize that we have a long, hard war ahead 
of us and that we must win it or be defeated! De- 
feated?! Could that be? It most assuredly could be, 
but only from a lack of food and munitions—the arms 
—to beat our enemies. Defeat will mean slavery. 
That’s not a mere war monging term; it is exactly 
what has happened in every conquered country. The 
great mass of our people cannot fully realize this or 
they would not be as apathetic as they are. They have 
read or heard that if we lose this war we will lose 
everything, but they can’t realize what that means— 
everything! Yes, your home, your business, your 
money; your mothers, wives or sisters ravished as 
happened and is happening in France, Poland and else- 
where—and as for Japan it is too horrible to think 
about. The women are the promised reward for good 
Axis soldiers. It would be better if it meant the end 
of the world, rather than defeat. 


We can only be defeated through our own fault, our 
failure to fully recognize the danger. For if we did 
recognize it we would soon have such a swarm of guns 
and tanks and food going over, not only to our own boys 
but to equip and arm the millions now unarmed among 
our allies, as would certainly crush these monsters for 
all time. That is what the heads of our armed forces 
and the Government men in charge are trying to bring 
clearly before you; to arouse you as you were never 
aroused before, because the danger is immeasureably 
greater than anything we ever faced before. As an in- 
dustry we have been entrusted with the job of provid- 
ing the greatest amount of food of all kinds ever turned 
out. If you understand what we have been trying to 


*Since writing this one, a very good one has come in. You’ll 
get in next issue. 


es 
? 


point out—have it deep in your heart—you will see 
that production is turned out, despite any and every 
obstacle! 


RATIONING—You ought to feel very proud at the 
high values placed on canned foods in the retail ration- 
ing which begins March Ist. It clearly shows how 
tremendous has been the popular demands on the ’42 
packs. Of course we are now in the usual heavy sea- 
sonal period of consumption of these goods, when home 
preserved foods have been all eaten up, and the green 
produce has not yet come to market in sufficient quan- 
tity to hold market prices down, and while the advent 
of the ’43 canning seasons is far off. The first reaction 
upon the high rationing points of some canned foods, 
was that the goods would be left in retailers’ hands. 
These points have no reference to the retail prices of 
these foods, prices that have prevailed for months, and 
it is more likely that market investigation showed that 
despite the high prices demand for the goods was so 
heavy that they must put a high point ration on them 
if they exepct to hold any of the goods until new packs 
can be made. Make no misteke: these war-workers are 
not stopped in the least by price when they want a 
thing. It is the used-to-be-rich who are suffering from 
these high ration points, but they had long since gone 
away from the goods because they could not stand the 
prices. The market will be cleaned out clean, you may 
be sure. 

This particular bow to us as an industry caught most 
if not all of us where the hair is short. Is there a can- 
ner, or broker or wholesale or retail grocer who has not 
been forced to report so many cans on hand as to ex- 
clude him for all time from buying more? Even if you 
had a big family of 10, that would permit him but 50 
cans of all kinds, or just a few more than two cases. 
It ought to result in a census of canned foods such as 
we have never been able to get before. 

Meantime you probably have been “‘burned up” with 
the number of housewives who indignantly say “they 
never use canned GOODS,” and it therefore does not 
bother them. We have often malitiously thought that 
we would like to withdraw all canned foods from the 
market for about six months, so as to bring home to 
these objectors to canned foods what the presence of 
canned foods really means in their lives. When they 
had been forced back to the old days of corn-meal-mush 
and molasses, or had to pay 10 cents a piece for pota- 
toes, about the same for carrots, turnips and other root 
crops they might come to realize what canned foods 
meant in the diet and in the markets of the world, even 
if they never eat any—which of course is absurd, for 
everyone eats some canned foods. But this ought to be 
a lesson to the canners of the need for a tremendous 
amount of educational work, because there are still too 
many consumers who do not know or understand can- 
ned foods. They are studying nutrition now, and espec- 
ially the vitamins, and this study is bringing them back 
relentlessly to canned foods. And we are not unmindful 
of fresh fruits and vegetables usually so plentiful at 
this season, but not deliverable as of old owing to trans- 
portation troubles, and moreover because they were 
nipped off by Jack Frost just when most wanted. And 


of course there are the frozen, and the dried, in greater 
quantities than ever before. 


DAMAGE TO FLORIDA FRUITS AND VEGE- 
TABLES—(February 19)—Damage to Florida fruits 
and vegetables from abnormal weather conditions dur- 
ing the past week ranged from negligible to serious, 
according to a special report by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. Grapefruit escaped with little 
damage. Oranges show an irregular pattern with com- 
plete losses in low spots and variable injury on higher 
elevations. Immediate picking is saving much fruit and 
the net loss on oranges will not be serious. Tender 
vegetable crops were virtually wiped out, and there 
was also some damage to celery, cabbage, lettuce, and 
escarole. Most snap beans were destroyed, limas dam- 
aged about 60 per cent, eggplant and peppers from 40 
to 50 per cent. The entire acreage of green peas was 
lost. Strawbrries on vines were destroyed. Winter 
acreage of tomatoes in south Florida was damaged 
about 90 per cent. Injury to potatoes, cabbage, celery, 
watermelons, lettuce, and escarole is reported. 


GRADE LABELING STANDS—To set at rest ru- 
mors to the contrary that have been given wide circula- 
tion in the food industry, Price Administrator Prentiss 
M. Brown February 26 reiterated that the Office of 
Price Administration would require grade labeling of 
the 1943 pack of canned fruits and vegetables. 

First announcement that this would be required was 
made last December, and on January 22 a regulation 
was issued putting it into effect for canned grapefruit 
juice. 

Mr. Brown emphasized that grade labeling is not a 
“reform measure,” but is a step absolutely essential to 
the effective control of canned fruit and vegetable 
prices during wartime. 


“The Office of Price Administration is about to start 
the rationing of these products,’’ Administrator Brown 
stated. “Consumers will be interested as never before 
not only in spending their money wisely, but in getting 
a maximum return from the family supply of rationed 
points. Rationing only defines the quantity of a scarce 
commodity available to each person. It remains, then, 
for OPA price regulations to be tied in with quality 
to the end that every housewife shopping for rationed 
items will be able to know the grade of the product 
she is buying. The armed forces already require the 
grading of the canned foods they buy. 

“Unless we tie price to grade, it would be necessary 
to price canned products at the processor level on the 
basis of a complex formula such as OPA used for last 
year’s pack. Only by flat pricing by grades can the 
wide variation in quality and costs resulting from the 
packing of ungraded products from ungraded fruits 
and vegetables be reduced to understandable terms for 
price control purposes. By requiring grade labeling, 
OPA makes it possible to set uniform dollars-and-cents 
ceiling prices at the processor level and to carry these 
ceilings through to the final consumer. 

“For these reasons, the Office of Price Administra- 
tion will proceed with its grade labeling program for 
the 1943 canned foods pack.” OPA-1803 
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GOVERNMENT PACK RESERVATION REVISED 


Civilian supplies of canned vegetables 
from next summer’s estimated pack will 
be increased by approximately 10 million 
cases under food orders issued February 
19 by the Department of Agriculture. 
Most of the increase will be on canned 
tomatoes and snap beans. 


Transferring the administration of 
War Production Board Order M-86 and 
its supplements to the Department of 
Agriculture, the new orders provide 
changes in the amounts of certain pro- 
cessed foods that must be reserved for 
Government requirements from the 19438 
pack. 


The percentages that processors must 
reserve from the 1943 pack are based on 
1942 production. Revisions in the per- 
centages to be reserved were made prin- 
cipally because of greater or smaller 
1942 production than expected earlier, 
rather than changes in Government re- 
quirements. In effect, however, the re- 
visions provide for about 10 million more 
cases of canned vegetables for civilians 
than provided for in WPB Order M-86-e, 
with no significant change in fruits and 
juices. 

The Department’s orders which became 
effective February 19 are: 


Food Distribution Order No. 22, which 
transfers the administration of WPB 
Order M-86, as amended and_ supple- 
mented, to the Department of Agricul- 
ture, but otherwise contains the same 
provisions as the previous order. The 
new order provides that each canner and 
processor must set aside for the require- 
ments of Government agencies such quan- 
tities of their production as the Director 
of the Food Distribution Administration 
may specify in supplemental orders. 


Director Food Distribution Order No. 
22.1, transferring administration of 
WPB Order M-86-a, which specified the 
percentages of fruits, juices, and vege- 
tables to be reserved from the 1942 pack, 
to the Department of Agriculture. The 
new order contains the same regulation 
as the WPB order, except to transfer its 
administration. 


Director Food Distribution Order No. 
22.2, providing for the reservation for 
Government purchase of certain percent- 
ages of the 1943 pack of canned fruits 
and fruit juices, such percentages being 
based on the actual 1942 pack. This 
order supersedes the similar provisions of 
WPB Order M-86-e, but revises the set- 
aside percentages. Principal changes are 
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Civilian vegetable supply enlarged in transfer of administration of WPB orders to USDA. 


greater percentages of grapefruit juice, 
orange juice, and pineapple juice, with 
smaller percentages of apricots, fruit 
cocktail, peaches and pears. The increases 
and decreases virtually balance. 


Director Food Distribution Order No. 
22.3, which provides for the reservation 
for Government purchase of certain per- 
centages of the canned vegetables packed 
in 1943. Superseding the parts of WPB 
Order M-86-e which govern these com- 
modities, the new order revises the per- 
centages of various commodities that 
must be reserved. 


In comparison with the percentages 
specified in previous Order M-86-e, the 
new order provides in general for: 
smaller reservation percentages of as- 
paragus, lima beans, snap beans, corn, 
and tomatoes, and greater reservation 
percentages for beets and carrots. The 
net increase will amount roughly to 10 
million more cases of vegetables for civil- 
ians. 


Purpose of these orders, the same as 
the superseded WPB orders, is to insure 
efficient distribution of canned and pro- 
cessed foods for war and civilian needs. 


FRUIT RESERVATIONS 


Comparison of Reservation Percentages 
Between Director Food Distribution 
Order 22.2 and former WPB 
Order M-68-e 


Reservation 

previously Reserved 

under M- by FDO 

86-e, as 22.2 as 

percentage percentage 

of 1942 of 1942 

Canned Product production production 
Apples 63 63 
41 41 
Apricots 66 60 
Cherries, RSP. ......... 70 70 
Cherries, Sweet 65 65 
Figs 100 100 
Grapefruit segments ..... 19 19 
Grapefruit juice ........... 46 58 
Orange juice, Florida 21 45 
Orange juice, other States...... 21 45 
Orange juice all States............ 21 45 
Orange-grapefruit blended ... 100 100 
Peaches 55 
Pears 65 60 
Pineapple 70 70 
Pineapple juice 26 37 

(1) Blackberries, boysenberries, loganberries, 


youngberries, 


VEGETABLE RESERVATIONS 


Comparison of Reservation Percentages 
Between Director Food Distribution 
Order 22.3 and former WPB 
Order M-86-e 


Reserved 
previously Reserved 
under M- by FDO 
86-e, as 22.3 as | 
percentage percentage 
of 1942 of 1942 
Canned Product production production 
58 38 
Beets 84 100 
Carrots 100 130 
Peas 48 48 
Pumpk:n or squash ............. 51 51 
Spinach 48 48 
Tomatoes 49 40 


Tomato catsup 61 61 
Tomato juice 43 43 
Temato puree 71 71 
Tomato paste 40 40 


FDA RELEASES SALMON 


Salmon canners are permitted to sell 
the wholesalers for later civilian dis- 
tribution the remaining 20 per cent, 
about 50 million pounds, of their 1942 
pack under Food Distribution Order No. 
23 issued February 19 by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

As previously announced by the Office 
of Price Administration, all wholesale 
and retail establishments are required 
to hold their stocks of canned salmon, 
along with all other canned fish and can- 
ned shellfish, pending consumer ration- 
ing. 

FDA Order No. 23 completes the allo- 
cation of the 1942 pack of canned salmon, 
the Government having previously re- 
leased 20 per cent to civilians and pur- 
chased 60 per cent for military and allied 
purposes. 

The order continues in effect all provi- 
sions of War Production Board Order 
M-86-b which it supersedes—except for 
the release of the 20 per cent of the can- 
ned salmon pack. It continues the re- 
quirement that canners of sardines and 
mackerel supply 80 per cent of their 
1942 production to the Government for 
direct war needs. The remaining 20 per 
cent was released for civilian use earlier 
in the season. 

The new order which becomes effective 
immediately (February 19) will be ad- 
ministered by the Food Distribution Ad- 
ministration of the Department of Agri- 
culture, 
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WHOLESALERS’ DELIVERY 
RESTRICTIONS REMOVED 


Restrictions on the amounts of 69 can- 
ned fruits, vegetables, and juices that 
wholesalers may distribute to retailers 
were removed February 20 as the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture issued Food Dis- 
tribution Order 24, superseding War 
Production Board Order M-237. The 
order became effective February 20 

The new order contains most of the 
provisions of the previous WPB Order, 
except that it no longer restricts whole- 
salers’ deliveries to retailers. Elimina- 
tion of the monthly sales quotas permit- 
ted wholesalers to replenish retailers’ 
stocks before the opening of rationing 
March 1. 

Under Order M-237, wholesalers were 
allowed to maintain their inventories at 
25 per cent of a base figure, or about a 
3-month supply, but were restricted to 
monthly quotas in selling to retailers. 
Purpose of these controls was to allocate 
supplies of these canned products 
throughout the year and .to prevent 
hoarding. 

Wholesalers have the same inventory 
restrictions as in the previous order. 
With rationing to begin March 1, no 
further restrictions on deliveries to re- 
tailers are considered necessary. 

Canners may sell only to wholesalers 
meeting the inventory requirements of 
the order and to non-quota purchasers, 
including the Armed Forces or persons 
supplying them, the Food Distribution 
Administration, War Shipping Adminis- 
tration, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and 
other specified persons and agencies. 

The new order is effective until it is 
revoked. It will be administered by the 
Food Distribution Administration. 


SAUERKRAUT RELEASED 


Restrictions on the sale and delivery 
of canned sauerkraut by canners, whole- 
salers, jobbers, brokers, and chain-store 
warehouses were removed by revocation 
of Conservation Order M-245, issued Feb- 
ruary 20 by the Director General for 
Operations. 

As a result of the revocation, consum- 
ers will be able to purchase a small 
supply of canned sauerkraut about six 
weeks in advance of the time the sauer- 
kraut would have been automatically re- 
leased. The order was to expire on April 
1, 19438. 

As originally issued on October 23, 
1942, the order was intended primarily 
to conserve the supply of canned sauer- 
kraut for warm months by diverting 
consumption to bulk sauerkraut, which 
does not preserve well in warm weather. 
The order has served its purpose. 

M-245 prohibited the following from 
selling or delivering any canned sauer- 
kraut to any person except the Army, 
Navy, specified Government agencies, and 
operators of ocean-going vessels: can- 
ners, jobbers, brokers, and centrally- 
owned or voluntary chain-store ware- 
houses. 


ARMY TO BUY RATIONED FOODS 
THROUGH OPA BANKING 
SYSTEM 


Beginning March 1, the Army Quar- 
termaster Corps will participate in the 
OPA food rationing programs by making 
all purchases of sugar, coffee, and pro- 
cessed foods for the Army through the 
proposed ration banking system with the 
so-called ration currency, the War De- 
partment has announced. Each Army in- 
stallation, including Quartermaster 
Depots, market centers, ports of em- 
barkation, posts, camps and stations will 
open ration bank accounts at convenient 
commercial banks and will make all pur- 
chases of rationed foods with rationed 
checks in the same manner as civilian 
dealers. 


Participation in the rationing program 
will aid the Office of Price Administra- 
tion in its control over scarce comodities 
and help to prevent the establishment of 
black markets through false “sales” to 
the Army, the War Department states. 
It will also eliminate the use of certifi- 
cates, such as coffee and sugar purchase 
certificates, which have in the past been 
counterfeited, forged and raised. Also, 
it will provide the Quartermaster Corps 
with an additional simple method of as- 
certaining total quantities of these food- 
stuffs purchased for the Army, and will 
aid in making proper allocations of these 
items for military, lend-lease, and civil- 
ian uses. 


Since there are no limitations in the 
rationing systems for the quantities of 
food commodities which may be pur- 
chased by the Army, the Army accounts 
will have no credit balances as in civilian 
accounts but will consist entirely of debit 
items against the accounts. 

The purpose of Army participation in 
the Ration Banking System is not to 
limit the amount of food the soldiers will 
receive, but to aid in the more satisfac- 
tory operation of existing and con- 
templated ration programs. 


POINT RATIONING FOR ARMY 
COMMISSARIES 


Point rationing of commercially can- 
ned, bottled and frozen fruits and vege- 
tables applies to Army commissaries ex- 
actly as it does to the civilian neighbor- 
hood store, the War Department has an- 
nounced. 

Ration checks or coupons must be col- 
lected for all rationed supplies sold to 
other than military organization. The ra- 
tions coupons, or points, collected will be 
of the same value for each rationed ar- 
ticle as if the supplies were procured by 
a civilian from civilian sources, Major 
General Edmund B. Gregory, The Quar- 
termaster General, announced. 


Military personnel, active and retired, 
including commissioned officers, warrant 
officers, enlisted men, Army nurses and 
members of the WAAC are entitled to 
buy at the commissaries. 


A self-imposed rationing system has 
been in effect at nearly all Army com- 
missaries since certain food items have 
been on the critical list, the Department 
added. Purchasers have been restricted 
to specific amounts in the sales of scarce 
commodities. 


DRY BEANS, PEAS TO BE 
RATIONED 


Because of the extremely heavy de- 
mands for dry beans and dry peas by 
our armed forces and the Russian army, 
Secretary of Agriculture Wickard Feb- 
ruary 20 requested the Office of Price 
Administration to add dry edible beans, 
dry peas, lentils, and dehydrated and dry 
soups to the list of the foods on which 
consumers will be rationed beginning 
March 1. 


Retail stocks of these foods were 
frozen by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion February 20. Authority for the 
freeze order and subsequent rationing of 
these products is contained in Food Di- 
rective No. 5 also issued by Secretary 
Wickard. 


DRUGGISTS MUST RATION 
BABY FOODS 


Retail druggists were reminded this 
week by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion that prepared baby foods will be 
rationed under the point rationing pro- 
gram and that drug store transactions 
in them are subject to rationing regula- 
tions the same as grocery store transac- 
tions. 

Rationed baby foods include strained 
or chopped foods made of fruits, vege- 
tables, or meats and put up in sealed 
cans or glass jars. Baby foods not in- 
cluded under the rationing program in- 
clude such items as canned milk, canned 
milk formulas, and canned or prepared 
cereals. 


SPEED LIMIT RAISED FOR ARMY 
EMERGENCY DELIVERIES 


Joseph B. Eastman, Director of the 
Office of Defense Transportation, Febru- 
ary 21 announced that beginning March 
1, motor carriers engaged in making 
emergency deliveries for the Army, Navy, 
U. S. Maritime Commission and the War 
Shipping Administration will be permit- 
ted to operate their trucks in excess of 
thirty-five miles an hour, provided the 
vehicles carry certificates of exemption 
and display pennants indicating they are 
engaged in emergency service. 

The action was taken on the petition 
of the War Department and the other 
agencies to speed up emergency deliveries 
of war supplies and has the approval of 
Rubber Director William M. Jeffers for a 
sixty-day trial period. During that time, 
the ODT will maintain a continuous 
check on the degree of compliance and 
will study the effect of the order on 
operating efficiency. ODT-97 
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FRESH VEGETABLES TO GO 
UNDER PRICE CONTROL 


Price control will be extended within 
the next two or three months to most 
fresh vegetables—one of the last remain- 
ing foodstuffs in the average family’s 
cost of living which as yet have not been 
brought under price curbs, the Office of 
Price Administration has announced. 

The first step towards such controls, 
OPA stated are open meetings with the 
trade in New York and Kansas City to 
discuss the prospective new fresh vege- 
table ceilings. 

Price ceilings on such fresh vegetables 
as carrots, lettuce, sweet potatoes, cab- 
bage, green beans, yellow beans, lima 
beans, tomatoes and peas will be neces- 
sary because of recent sharp advances 
and indications that further price pres- 
sure may result from accelerated demand 
because of canned fruit and vegetable 
rationing. 


CEILINGS FOR FIVE FRESH 
VEGETABLES 


Acting to avert further sharp specula- 
tive price advances in fresh vegetables 
which might have keen spurred by broad- 
ened national demand as America’s 
housewives shifted their buying habits 
from now rationed canned goods to fresh 
produce, the Office of Price Administra- 
tion February 22 placed emergency price 
ceilings over five of the country’s major 
fresh vegetable crops, all previously un- 
controlled. 

Effective February 23, 1943, no dis- 
tributor of tomatoes, snap beans—green 
or waxed—carrots, cabbage or peas may 
sell these commodities at higher than he 
did during the five days between Thurs- 
day and Monday, February 18 to 22. 


GASOLINE FOR FARM 
EQUIPMENT 


Farmers may obtain gasoline for their 
tractors, engines, and other non-high- 
way equipment for a period of six months 
instead of three months under a change 
'n rationing regulations announced Feb- 
ruary 24 by the Office of Price Admin- 
istration, 

The change is being made, OPA said, 
because of the variability of farming op- 
rations which frequently make it diffi- 
ult for farmers to estimate their re- 
“nirements for only a_ three-month 
veriod. The new provision is also de- 
igned to save the farmers’ time in ob- 
aining rations for operations which are 
0 essential to the war effort. 

A procedure is being worked out 
‘hrough County War Boards of the De- 
partment of Agriculture for assisting 
‘armers in making their applications for 
.on-highway gasoline. The review thus 
afforded is a safeguard against inflation 
of rations and makes it possible to issue 
vations for longer periods. 

The order extending the length of the 
period is contained in Amendment 25 to 
Ration Order 5C, effective March 2. 
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M-81 CHANGES 


One gullon and larger tin cans are al- 
lowed for packaging pure maple syrup, 
under the terms of Conservation Order 
M-81, as amended February 20 by the 
Director General for Operations. 

Previously, use of such cans for this 
purpose was prohibited. Glass containers 
are not practical for packing maple 
syrup, because of the cold climates in 
which the product is produced. Use of 
tin for such cans is restricted to tin- 
plate which was frozen in the inventory 
of can manufacturers or their suppliers 
on December 9. 

Condensed Milk: The can size of con- 
densed milk cans is changed by the 
amendment to 14 ounces instead of 15 
ounces, as required previously. This size 
is better suited to the canners’ equip- 
ment. 


AA RATINGS FOR SHIPPING 
CONTAINERS 


In order to assure adequate distribu- 
tion of shipping containers for the pack- 
aging of military and civilian products, 
producers and shippers of. military com- 
bat equipment, Lend-Lease materials, 
foods, and many other essential items are 
assigned high preference ratings for the 
procurement of shipping containers. 

The order (P-140) issued February 24 
by the Director General for Operations, 
benefits a number of industries, and as- 
sures containers for the shipping of 
many millions of dollars worth of prod- 
ucts. 

It covers all outer wooden containers 
which are made from lumber, veneer, ply- 
wood, or staves, and outer shipping con- 
tainers which are made from corrugated 
or solid fibre. It also includes parts such 
as shooks, cleats, staves, veneer, ply- 
wood, corrugated or solid fibre which 
are cut to size for these containers. 

Under its provision, preference ratings 
are assigned for the procurement of ship- 
ping containers according to the import- 
ance of use. 

The ratings and the containers to 
which they may be applied follow: 

AA-1 for containers for U. S. military 
combat items such as aircraft, ammuni- 
tion, armament and weapons, tanks, ve- 
hicles, emergency rations, certain can- 
ned foods and medical supplies. 

AA-2X for containers for other mili- 
tary items, for Lend-Lease products, for 
export shipment, and for foods set aside 
for purchase by government agencies 
under Government order. 

AA-3 for containers for the products 
specified on List 3 of the text of the 
order. 

AA-4 for the containers for the prod- 
ucts on List 4. 

AA-5 for the containers for the prod- 
ucts on List 5. 

These products are not the only essen- 
tial products being produced, but they 
will not require all of the containers pro- 
duced. Accordingly, there will be millions 
of containers available for products which 
are not listed. If a producer or shipper 


experiences difficulty in securing con- 
tainers without a rating, he may apply 
for a rating on Form PD-802. 


ALLOCATING FOOD SUPPLIES 


Recommendations concerning the al- 
location of food among the various 
claimant groups, including the armed 
forces, civilians, and allied nations, are 
being made to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture by a newly-established Inter-Agency 
Food Allocation Committee, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced. 

The committe, representing all major 
Government agencies concerned with food 
problems, reviews the requirements. of 
the claimant groups and makes recom- 
mendations on how available supplies 
should be divided. The recommendations 
serve as the basis for final determinations 
made by the Secretary in consultation 
with the Food Advisory Committee and 
the Combined Food Board. 


“With demands on the Nation’s food 
supplies becoming greater, and supplies 
of some critical commodities too small to 
meet all needs, it is increasingly neces- 
sary to make allocations on the basis of 
a thorough analysis of the urgency of all 
claims,” Secretary Wickard said. “Con- 
trol must be exercised over the move- 
ment of various foods so that the essen- 
tial needs of all groups in the civilian 
population will be met as well as those 
of the military forces and our Allies. 

“First essential in the food distribu- 
tion program is comprehensive planning 
of the over-all allocation of food supplies 
among the various claimant groups. The 
Inter-Agency Food Allocation Committee 
is studying these various requirements, 
and recommendations are being made as 
to the most efficient division of our sup- 
plies.” 

The committee includes: Roy F. Hend- 
dickson, director of the Food Distribu- 
tion Administration, chairman; C. W. 
Kitchen, deputy director, FDA, and John 
M. Cassels, Chief of Requirements and 
Allocations Control, FDA, vice-chair- 
man; W. W. Wilcox, Requirements and 
Allocations Control, FDA, secretary; 
Major Gen. E. B. Gregory, Quartermaster 
General, War Department; Capt. E. F. 
Ney, S.C., Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
counts, Navy Department; D. G. Flu- 
harty, Food- Rationing Division, Office of 
Price Administration; Col. G. E. Ijams, 
Assistant Administrator, Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration; Capt. R. M. Jetmore, Pur- 
chase Division, Marine Corps; Douglas 
C. Townson, deputy food consultant, War 
Production Board; B. W. Thoron, direc- 
tor, Division of Territories and Island 
Possessions, Interior Department; Byron 
Spence, chief, Food and Agricultural 
Machinery Branch, Lend-Lease Adminis- 
tration; Dewey Anderson, Office of For- 
eign Relief and Rehabilitation, and F. T. 
Merrill, Division of Exports and Require- 
ments, both of the State Department; 
Dr. E. W. Gaumnitz, special assistant to 
Executive Director, Board of Economic 
Warfare, and Dr. Russell Wilder, chief, 
Civilian Requirements Branch FDA. 
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FOOD PROCESSING AN ESSEN- 
TIAL WAR ACTIVITY 


“A war job does not mean merely a 
job in aircraft or ships, ordnance, or 
ammunition,” Paul V. McNutt, Chair- 
man of the War Manpower Commission, 
pointed out February 10 in his com- 
ments regarding the list of non-defer- 
able occupations and activities which he 
recently issued. 


“People must be housed and clothed 
and fed in war-time as well as in peace,” 
he said. Essential civilian activities are 
on an equal plane with basic war indus- 
tries in our war effort. Registrants en- 
gaging in such essential civilian activi- 
ties as agriculture, food processing, min- 
ing, textiles, transportation, communi- 
cations, heating, power, and educational 
services are equally protected with re- 
spect to occupational classification and 
dependency status as those engaged in 
basic war industries. 


Mr. McNutt issued his statement after 
a request to define the term “war jobs” 
which had been repeatedly used in public 
discussion of the new policy regarding 
non-deferable occupations and activities. 
He said that men of military age cur- 
rently employed in such occupations and 
activities should not now leave their jobs 
merely because the occupation appears 
on the non-deferable list. 

Mr. McNutt emphasized that the trans- 
fer is expected to take place in an orderly 
manner. He urged such men to register 
at the local employment office of the War 
Manpower Commission in order that the 
the most effective placement of our man 
power in the war program might be as- 
sured. 

Local Selective Service Boards are in- 
structed not to reclassify registrants in 
accordance with the new policy on non- 
deferable occupations and activities until 
April 1 and not to induct such regis- 
trants who are presently deferred be- 
cause of dependency until 30 days have 
elapsed following registration in an em- 
ployment office for transfer to an essen- 
tial activity. 

Mr. McNutt further pointed out that 
the failure to include a specific activity 
in the list of essential activities does not 
mean that the non-deferable occupations 
and activities policy is applied to such 
an activity. Many occupations occuring 
in activities not included in the List of 
essential activities involve skills which 
are extremely important in the war pro- 
gram. 

The list of activities which Mr. McNutt 
has declared essential follows: 


Production of Aircraft and Parts 

Production of Ships, Boats, and Parts 

Production of Ordnance and Acces- 
sories 

Production of Ammunition 

Agriculture and Fishing 

Processing of Food 

Forestry, Logging, and Lumbering 

Construction 

Coal Mining 


Metal Mining 

Nonmetallic Mining and Processing 
and Quarrying 

Smelting, Refining, 
Metals 

Production of Metal Shapes and Forg- 
ings 
Finishing of Metal Products 

Production of Industrial and Agricul- 
tural Equipment 

Production of Machinery 

Production of Chemicals and Allied 
Products and Essential Derivatives 
Thereof 

Production of Rubber Products 

Production of Leather Products 

Production of Textiles 

Production of Apparel 


Production of Stone, Clay, and Glass 
Products 


Production of Petroleum, Natural-Gas, 
and Petroleum and Coal Products 


Production of Finished Lumber Prod- 
ucts 

Production of Transportation Equip- 
ment 


Transportation Services 

Production of Materials for Packing 
and Shipping Products 

Production of Communication Equip- 
ment 

Communication Services 

Heating, Power, Water Supply, and 
Illuminating Service 

Repair Services 

Health and Welfare Services 

Educational Services 

Governmental Services 

Technical, Scientific and Management 
Services. PM-4311 


and Rolling of 


SUGAR ZONES EXPANDED 


Increased stocks of sugar at refineries 
in Boston, Baltimore, and New Orleans, 
as well as increased supplies in the hands 
of importers of Cuban and Puerto Rican 
refined sugar make possible an expansion 
of zones served by these distributors 
under sugar rationing, the Office of Price 
Administration reported February 16. 

The following changes in sugar zones 
provide this expansion: 

Zone 1-A, consisting of Vermont and 
Western Massachusetts, and formerly 
served by New York and Boston refiners, 
is now served exclusively by Boston re- 
finers. 

Zone 4 is enlarged by the addition of 
eastern Virginia, previously a part of 
Zone 5. 

Southeastern Ohio, formerly in Zone 
11, and eastern Tennessee and Kentucky, 
which were part of Zone 8 are added to 
Zone 5. 

Southwestern Ohio and Southern In- 
diana, formerly in Zones 11 and 12, are 
included in Zone 8. 

These changes reduce the sizes of 
Zones 11 and 12, with a consequent reduc- 


tion in the amount of sugar that must be 
shipped east by the western beet sugar 
processors and cane refiners. 


The changes are contained in Fourth 
Revised Zoning Order No. 1 under Ra- 
tioning Order No. 3—Sugar Rationing 
Regulations, and becomes effective Febru- 
ary 16. OPA-1720 


DEHYDRATED FOODS COOKBOOK 


An American cookbook which deals ex- 
clusively with the preparation and cook- 
ing of dehydrated foods, “The Dehy- 
drated Foods Cooking Manual,” has been 
compiled and published recently by the 
Subsistence Branch of the Quartermaster 
Corps, the War Department has an- 
nounced. It is intended for the use of 
Army cooks only, and will not be avail- 
able to the public at the present time. 


The Office of The Quartermaster Gen- 
eral, the Quartermaster Corps Subsist- 
ence Research Laboratory in Chicago and 
commercial food organizations which 
have pioneered in the dehydration of 
foods, collaborated in producing the man- 
ual. 


A large part of the manual is devoted 
to the proper methods of rehydrating the 
various foods. These methods vary. It is 
pointed out that certain vegetable salts, 
sugars, minerals and vitamins may be 
dissolved in the water in which the foods 
are reconstituted. These elements can be 
saved, of course, by cooking the foods in 
the same water in which they are soaked. 
Too high temperature in the rehydration 
process also affect the palatability of the 
foods. Prolonged soaking likewise may 
produce souring or other spoilage. After 
the addition of water to the foods, it is 
important to complete the preparation 
without delay. 


The manual contains recipes for pre- 
paring and cooking dehydrated apples, 
beets, cabbage, carrots, white potatoes, 
sweet potatoes, rutabagas and eggs, and 
also gives recipes for desserts such as 
pies, cakes and puddings, using dehy- 
drated foods as ingredients. It is illus- 
trated and gives tables of the rehydration 
ratios, comparative weights and measures 
and exact directions for the handling of 
the many foods which can now be dehy- 
drated successfully. 


EXTRA POTASH PROFITS TOMATOES 


Twenty-two Delaware tomato growers 
in 1941 cooperated with the Extension 
Service to determine the value of extra 
potash when used as a _ side-dressing. 
From the use of 200 Ibs. of 20 per cent 
muriate of potash after the last cultiva- 
tion, there was an average increase of 40 
(5/8 bu. baskets) and profit of $8.19 
over the plots not receiving the extra 
potash. Not only were yield and profit 
significantly increased, but many grow- 
ers reported that the extra potash defi- 
nitely improved the quality of the fruit. 
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The perfectly flat surface pro- 
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Ask your Supply House for LA PORTE Conveyor Belting in galvanized Lima Bean Canners, furnishing 
steel—available in any length and practically any width. 
efficient hulling equipment to 
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GRAMS of INTEREST 


NCA CUTTING BEE 

Principally for the officials of the 
Army and Navy and other interested 
Government agencies, a cutting of a wide 
range of canned foods packed in substi- 
tute containers was held at the NCA 
Laboratory in Washington on February 
16. Also in attendance were representa- 
tives of can manufacturers, who are co- 
operating in the study, canner represen- 
tatives who happened to be in Washing- 
ton at the time, and the Laboratory staff. 
The products consisted principally of the 
more important fruits and vegetables 
and a limited number of meat and fish 
items. The cutting was in the nature of 
a progress demonstration in the use of 
the various types of electrolytic tin plate 
and bonderized plate alone or in combina- 
tion with hot dipped plate. A wide range 
of usefulness was indicated for the sub- 
stitute plates, but final judgment is re- 
served for a later date when the products 
have reached holding periods of 12 
months or longer. 


BENNER HEADS ILLINOIS CANNERS 


At the Annual Meeting of the Illinois 
Canners Association held in Chicago, 
February 10, William R. Benner, 
Streater Canning Company, Streater, 
was elected President to succeed Henry 
Truitt of the Princeville Canning Com- 
pany, Princeville. 


SANDERS HEADS OZARK GROUP 
George T. Sanders, Fayetteville, Ar- 
kansas, was elected President of the 
Ozark Canners Association at the recent 
meeting held at Springfield, Missouri. 
M. E. Kuhn, Pattonsburg, Missouri, was 
elected Vice-President; Chester R. Lloyd, 
Ozark, Arkansas, Secretary; and Porter 

S. Lucas, Crane, Missouri, Secretary. 


POINT VALUE TABLES AVAILABLE AT 
POST OFFICE 


Retail and wholesale grocers are asked 
by the OPA to get official OPA Tables of 
Point Values used in the point system 
of rationing processed foods from local 
post offices. 


SHELL FISH 


There were less shrimp, oysters and 
crabs produced in the Gulf States this 
past week than the previous one and it 
is due partly to unfavorable weather. 

The shell fish canneries operating un- 
der the Seafood Inspection Service of 
the U. S. Food and Drug Administration 
reported having packed 3,265 standard 
cases of Shrimp for the week ending Feb- 
ruary 13, 19438, which brings the total 
pack for this season to 551,132 standard 
cases, as against 606,551 standard cases 
packed during the same period last year. 
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“IRON CHINK” INVENTOR DIES 


John Wallace, 77 year old head of the 
Smith Cannery Machine Company, and 
inventor of the “Iron Chink,” a machine 
widely used in the salmon canning in- 
dustry, died recently at his home in 
Seattle, Washington. 


ST. MARYS’ FIRE 


An overheated chimney is believed to 
be responsible for a fire that burned part 
of the roof and destroyed a quantity of 
canned foods in the new hollow tile ware- 
house of the St. Marys (Ohio) Packing 
Company. Full extent of the damage has 
not been determined. 


HUNTER IN MANPOWER POST 


Fay W. Hunter, formerly of the Farm 
Placement Section of the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service, has been made Assistant 
Chief of the Manpower Branch of the 
Food Distribution Administration. 


MARRIED 


J. LeRoy Farmer, operator of a 
number of canneries in Iowa, and Miss 
Mildred L. Johnson, were married at 
Cedar Rapids earlier this month. 


NEW WHEAT CEREAL 
New Richmond (Wisconsin) Mills have 
introduced a new 100 per cent whole 
wheat cereal, which is meeting the ready 
acceptance of the trade. 


PLAN CHANGE IN OYSTER SEASON 


A Bill is in the process of being 
drafted which will provide a change in 
the dates of the oyster season in Mary- 
land, the purpose of which is to make it 
possible for farm and cannery employees 
to remain in such employment until the 
peak seasons are over when they will 
move on to the oyster houses. 


CORK SUPPLY GOOD 

Armstrong Cork Company announced 
February 22 that the War Production 
Board has advised that all restrictions on 
the use of Cork Board Insulation have 
been approved. A WPB Order M-8a, as 
amended February 20, now permits cork 
to be used for roof insulation, for the 
insulation of air conditioning equipment, 
and of other non-war purposes previously 
banned by the order. 


REMODELING 


The San Jose Canning Company, San 
Jose, Calif., is remodeling its canning 
plant and rearranging equipment in the 
interest of economical operation. 


JONES ASSISTS COPPERWELD 
ADVERTISING 


F. D. Jones, formerly associated with 
the Advertising Department of Republic 
Steel Corporation, Cleveland, and Ad- 
vertising Manager of Dresser Manufac- 
turing Company, Bradford, Pennsylva- 
nia, has been appointed to the post of 
Assistant Advertising Manager for the 
Copperweld Steel Company, Warren, 
Ohio. 


NEW DEHYDRATORS 


Two new dehydration firms have been 
organized at Columbia, South Carolina. 
Dehydrated Foods, Inc., with a capital 
of $25,000 to prepare, dehydrate and pro- 
cess various types of food products, 
whose officers are K. C. Childress, Presi- 
dent; Bessie White Hynson, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Earl Fulmer, Secretary; and W. 
Ray Weston, Treasurer. The other firm 
is Fresh-Dry Foods, capitalized at $5,000, 
to dehydrate and process green vege- 
tables, fruits and other produce. Sam W. 
Parham heads this latter firm. 


DETINNING PLANT GETS “GO AHEAD” 


The War Production Board has au- 
thorized the Vulcan Detinning Company, 
of Sewaren, New Jersey, to resume con- 
struction of its Neville Island (Pitts- 
burgh) plant which had been halted by 
a revocation order February 10, 1943. 


Resumption of work on this plant is 
permitted in view of the fact that the 
facilities are almost completed and a 
very small amount of critical material 
and equipment is needed to place the 
plant in operation. Revocations of au- 
thorizations to construct other detinning 
plants, as announced February 10, re- 
main in effect. 


In cancelling the revocation order ad- 
dressed to the Vulean Company, WPB 
restored preference ratings previously 
granted. 


FRED HAWKINS VISITOR 

Fred Hawkins, Western divisional sales 
manager for General Foods, with head- 
quarters in New York, was a recent 
business visitor at San Francisco, leav- 
ing for the Pacific Northwest on his way 
home. Mr. Hawkins was formerly sales 
manager for the firm in California, with 
headquarters at San Francisco. 


CHERRY GROWERS ORGANIZE 


National Cherry Growers Industry 
Counsel, representing growers and can- 
ners from Ohio, New York, Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Pennsylvania, has been 
formed with Horace Putnam of Lyons, 
New York, as President. The Counsel 
will seek the cooperation of Government 
agencies in the harvesting, processing 
and distribution of sour cherries, a crop 
that is highly perishable and requires 
rapid movement into cans, barrels and 
storage, and into distribution channels. 
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Insurance Costs 


for the FOOD INDUSTRY 
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38 Tomato Baskets 


Quality and Service known - - 
wherever tomatoes are grown 


A trial will convince you. 


JERSEY PACKAGE CO. 


BANK STREET, BRIDGETON, NEW JERSEY 


FACTORIES; BRIDGETON, VINELAND, MILLVILLE 


to meet your trade requirements. 


PIEDMONT LABELCOM PANY 


DESIGNERS - LITHOGRAPHERS. 


BEDFORD VIRGINIA 
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Certified 
TOMATO SEED 


Before being entered for certification in Penn- 
sylvania, stock seed from carefully selected 
and staked plants must be saved the year pre- 
vious to certification. Landreth stock seed is 
saved from carefully staked plants at least 
TWO YEARS previous to certification and is 
proved by test one year in advance. Insure 
maximum yield and a quality pack with Land- 
reth's Pennsylvania State certified strains of 
tomato seed specially bred for canners. 


D. LANDRETH SEED CO. 


BRISTOL, PA. 
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DEHYDRATION PROGRAM 
PROGRESS 


Sharp increase in dehydrating vege- 
table production in the United States 
may be expected by July 1, this year, the 
Department of Agriculture has an- 
nounced. 


In less than a year of operation of a 
Department program to encourage ex- 
pansion of this vital wartime industry, 
187 additional vegetable dehydration 
plants, with an estimated capacity of 
200,000,000 pounds annually, have been 
approved for addition to the domestic 
vegetable drying industry. For the most 
part these new vegetable dehydration 
units are canneries or other food pro- 
cessing plants that have been converted 
to this new method of preserving food. 


Dehydrated vegetables take from one- 
third to one-sixth the ocean freight space 
required for similar products processed 
in other forms. Realizing this tremend- 
ous cargo saving opportunity, the former 
Agricultural Marketing Administration 
(new absorbed by the Food Distribution 
Administration) on May 26, 1942, an- 
nounced a program to encourage expan- 
sion of the domestic industry to meet in- 
creased needs of American and United 
Nation military forces. At that time 
about 20 plants, with a production ca- 
pacity of about 15,000,000 pounds an- 
nually were operating in the United 
States. 


In 1941 chemists and engineers of the 
Agricultural Research Administration 
were at work in the Western Regional Re- 
search Laboratory on the basic research 
that made this quick wartime expansion 
of the industry possible. Immediately 
after Pearl Harbor—-pilot plant, or semi- 
commercial, dehydrators were quickly 
built and put to dehydrating vegetables. 


Pilot plant investigations on the de- 
hydration of meat got under way at the 
Agricultural Research Center at Belts- 
ville, Maryland, about the same time. The 
methods worked out for the preparation, 
processing, and packaging of dehydrated 
vegetables were offered to the industry 
in 1942 through two dehydration schools, 
one at Rochester, New York, for the 
eastern half of the country and one at 
Albany, California, for the West. 


To carry out the program, an inter- 
departmental committee composed of rep- 
resentatives of the Department of Agri- 
culture, Army, and the War Production 
Board was set up. Last summer, the 
WPB, on the recommendation of Secre- 
tary Wickard and the Food Requirements 
Committee, established a bank of critical 
materials to permit conversion and con- 
struction of additional dehydration facili- 
ties. An additional bank of materials 
was provided in the latter months of 
1942. 


Since the inception of the program, 68 
additional plants are now in operation; 
22 plants are almost entirely completed 
and 19 more have applied for equipment 
and supplies. About 78 additional plants 
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NO CHANGE IN CANNERS 
WORK-WEEK STATUS 


Questions arising under the mandatory 
48-hour week for certain areas to release 
manpower for war industries February 
21 impelled Administrator L. Metcalfe 
Walling of the Wage and Hour and Pub- 
lic Contracts Divisions of the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor to release a summary 
of those portions of the laws he admin- 
isters having a bearing on payment of 
overtime. 


President Roosevelt’s executive order 
establishing a minimum 48-hour week in 
the designated areas does not supercede 
or conflict with the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts 
Act or any other Federal, State or local 
law on hours of work or overtime, Mr. 
Walling pointed out. Employers of cer- 
tain types of workers are, therefore not 
subject to the overtime requirement. 


Among those exempt, Mr. Walling 
said, are persons employed within the 
area of production engaged in handling, 
packing, storing, ginning, compressing, 
canning, pasteurizing, drying, or pre- 
paring in their raw or natural state ag- 
ricultural sommodities for market or in 
making dairy products. 


Mr. Walling also declared that certain 
workers are partially exempt from the 
maximum hour provisions of the Federal 
Wage and Hour Law. Among them are 
employees in industries found by the Ad- 
ministrator to be seasonal. These em- 
ployees may work up to 12 hours a day or 
56 hours a week without payment of 
overtime rates, for a period or periods 
not exceeding a total of 14 workweeks in 
any one year. An exemption from the 
maximum hour provisions also applies to 
such employees of employers engaged in 
the first processing, canning, or packing 
of perishable or seasonal fresh fruits and 
vegetables as are, employed in any place 
of employment where their employers 
are so engaged. As to employers engaged 
in the first processing, within the area of 
preduction, of agricultural commodities 
during seasonal operations or in hand- 
ling, slaughtering, or dressing poultry or 
live stock, such of these employees as are 
employed in any place of employment 
where their employers are so engaged, 
are exempt from the maximum hour pro- 
visions of the Act for a total of not more 
than 14 workweeks in any one year. 


are in the preliminary stages of conver- 
sion; all of them having been approved 
for critical materials by the interde- 
partmental committee. Practically all 
these plants should be in operation before 
July 1, 19438. 

Contracts have been awarded already 
this year by the Army and FDA for 140,- 
391,250 pounds of dehydrated vegetables 
and soups, almost ten times annual pro- 
duction of the domestic dehydration in- 
dustry at the time the expansion pro- 
gram was inaugurated. AG-37 


HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS FOR 
FARM WORK 


Between a half million and 650,000 
Victory Farm Volunteers will be re- 
cruited from non-farm youth for farm 
work during the spring and summer 
months, Secretary of Agriculture Claude 
R. Wickard and the U. S. Office of Ed- 
ucation said February 23. Members of 
the Victory Farm Volunteers will come 
largely from the nation’s high schools. 
Many will enlist from the ranks of the 
High School Victory Corps, nation-wide 
organization for the voluntary enroll- 
ment of high school students in the war 
effort. Schools which do not have Vic- 
tory Corps will set up separate recruiting 
programs. 


Victory Farm Volunteers will be part 
of the U. S. Crop Corps, plans for which 
were announced recently by Secretary 
Wickard. They will be engaged in two 
types of farmwork: special jobs, usually 
harvesting operations, commonly paid 
for by the unit of work, and general 
farm work, paid for by the month. 


The Office of Education, through high 
schools and colleges, will do the necessary 
recruiting in cooperation with the Exten- 
sion Service of the Department of Agri- 
culture. John W. Studebaker, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, has asked state 
commissioners of education to appoint 
state directors for the Victory Farm Vol- 
unteers program in the schools and each 
school to appoint a local advisor. 


The Extension Service, through county 
Extension agents and special farm labor 
assistants, will be responsible for deter- 
mining the number of boys and girls 
needed. Extension workers also. will 
familiarize farmers with details of the 
program, make selections of farms to re- 
ceive Victory Farm Volunteers, and su- 
pervise the farmer-youth relationship. 

Through the facilities of both coop- 
erating agencies, farm training programs 
will be organized to help acquaint inex- 
perienced non-farm youth with farm op- 
erations and life in the country. 


The Future Farmers of America, na- 
tional organization of vocational agricul- 
ture students, are planning to help intro- 
duce city youth to rural living by invit- 
ing Volunteers to spend week-ends in 
farm homes before work season begins. 


The 4-H clubs and Neighborhood Lead- 
ers, organized by the Extension Service, 
will make special efforts to see that the 
city youth working on farms take part 
in 4-H club meetings and the regular 
social life of the farm community. 


Approximately 100,000 of the Volun- 
teers will work and live on individual 
farms for the entire summer harvest 
period. The others will work in groups 
during the peak labor season harvesting 
mainly fruits and vegetables. 


A student who wishes to be a Victory 
Farm Volunteer should inform his school 
counselor of his desire, and help to or- 
ganize a unit in his school. 
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CRITICAL CROP YIELDS IN- 
CREASED BY CHEMICAL 


“Because of increased food require- 
ments for 1948, Spergon, a synthetic seed 
protectant introduced less than two years 
ago by United States Rubber Company, 
has been recommended to farmers by 
federal and state agricultural stations,” 
according to a statement made by John 
P. Coe, general manager, Naugatuck 
Chemical Division. “It has been proved 


greater use of Spergon,” Mr. Coe added, 
“our company is making every effort to 
increase production.” 


Spergon is provided in the form of a 
yellow powder, insoluble in water, pos- 
sessing the unique property of great ad- 
herence to the seed. The powder is ap- 
plied at the rate of about two ounces to 
the bushel. It destroys seed-borne or- 
ganisms and protects the seed against 
soil-borne pathogenic fungi. 

“Because of this protection,” Mr. Coe 


though much depends upon the previous 
treatment of the land, especially as to 
the use of manure and soil improvement 
crops, certain soils are especially in need 
of phosphorus, whereas others require 
additional potash. On account of the in- 
jurious effects of nitrogen on the setting 
of the fruit, this element should be used 
cautiously. A New Jersey grower who 
stood at the top in 1939 10-Ton Tomato 
Club with an average yield of a little 
over 18 tons to the acre grew his crop 


and is now recognized that Spergon will stated, “a large percentage of the seed on land that had carried a winter cover e 
improve yields from the scarce labor, planted will sprout. And the plants crop of rye deeply plowed under, sup- 
seed and fertilizer available under war from treated seed grow more vigorously  Plemented with two applications of 800 < 
conditions. and produce greater yields.” Ibs. each of a 5-8-7 fertilizer. Another 

“Spergon has been used with remark- member of the club with a record of 16% 
able success by commercial canners of tons to the acre grew his crop on land 
practically all vegetables,” Mr. Coe INTELLIGENT FERTILIZATION where wheat was used as a winter cover 
is shown ESSENTIAL crop, supplemented by an application of 
i e ma beans where canners : 
increased crops up to 700 pounds an acre. USDA Farmer’s Bulletin No. 1901 en- 
Here an investment of 15 cents an acre titled “Production of Tomatoes for Can- ssinene-tinagalineaestisntghng “~ — papper 
in Spergon increased yields by as much ning and Manufacturing” discusses use supplemented by the application of 1,000 
as $28 an acre, of 30 per cent. A large of commercial fertilizers with respect Ibs. of a 4-8-10 fertilizer which was 
portion of the peas packed by commercial to prevailing or outstanding practices in broadcast and disked deeply into the soil 
canners today are treated with Spergon, different producing areas. Of interest one week before setting the tomato 
and with government agencies urging are the following observations: “AI- plants.” 


jQ 


Until Victory, we are cooperating 100% 
with the United States Government 
to help win the war for the allies and 
freedom for the world. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN CO. 
Berlin, Wisconsin 
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Vegetable-Juice Blends 


May Become Important 


Post-War Food Items 


Problem Is To Increase Acidity In Order 
To Preserve High Vegetable Flavors 


More varied packs of vegetable juices may 
find their way to retail shelves when war- 
time restrictions on containers are lifted, and 
blended juices probably will be used to a 
much greater extent. Experiments recently 
conducted in New York State show that the 
blended juices have advantages over un- 
blended juices. 

One of the chief difficulties in developing 
high-quality vegetable juices is that most 
vegetables are so lacking in acidity that they 
must be subjected to long periods of pro- 
cessing at high temperatures in order to 
destroy all bacterial life and thus lose their 
flavor and other desirable characteristics. 
If the acidity of the juice can be increased 
so as to prohibit the growth of certain heat- 
resistant bacteria, the product can be pre- 
served by flash pasteurization that has proved 
so successful in preserving the high quality 
and flavor of fruit juices. 


Rather than attempting to increase the 
acidity of vegetable juices by adding mineral 
acids, such as hydrochloric or phosphoric 
acids, or organic acids, such as lactic and 
citric acids, blending of the vegetable juice 
with juices of higher acidity, such as rhu- 
barb or sauerkraut juices, is recommended. 
Of the two, sauerkraut juice has proved 
the more desirable because it does not mask 
the flavor of the juice with which it is 
blended. 

Sauerkraut juice has been blended success- 
fully with the juices of carrots, celery, ruta- 
bagas, beets, white turnips, onions, and 
red cabbage. Thus far, the carrot-sauerkraut 
blend is regarded as having the best flavor 
and appearance, although some of the sauer- 
kraut-celery blends have also proved very 
palatable and attractive. In every instance the 
sauerkraut blends were deemed superior to 
the pure unacidified vegetable juice. (288) 


Woodpulp Developed 
as Base for 
Smokeless Powder 


Adaptation of woodpulp for the manu- 
facture of smokeless powder has increased 
powder production by 25 per cent in Amer- 
ican, Canadian and Australian munitions 
plants. The new process has freed Canada 
and Australia from dependence on cotton as 
a base for explosives, it is claimed. 

The woodpulp development has been made 
available to the United Nations governments 
and all American producers. Developers of 
the process estimate that it will lower the 
cost of manufacture of smokeless powder 
in the United States by $20,000,000 in 1943. 

(289) 


Substitute for Cork 


Tests have been carried out in Jamaica 
with a view to using a locally grown plant 
as a substitute material for cork, according 
to recent trade reports. This new product 
has been developed from the roots of a 
swamp plant known in Jamaica as “cow 
apple”. The botanical name of this plant, 
which is found in large quantities in the 
swampy areas around the island, is Annona 
palustris. Corks from this root have been 
made experimentally by one Jamaican firm. 
It is stated that they are not satisfactory 
for corking bottles of rum, but could prob- 
ably be used for vinegar and similar liquid 
products. (290) 


* * * * ig 


Phosphorescent paint applied to the walls 
of a darkened blackout room can provide 
enough glow to guide a person’s move- 
ments. (291) 


Wartime closures made of bagasse, a semi- 
thermosetting type of plastic material 


Bagasse Source of 
Plastic Material 


A new molding compound made of bagasse, 
containing no critical chemicals, has been 
developed. It is a semi-thermosetting type of 
material, with a distinct leaning toward an 
impact technique of molding. 

Restriction of essential chemicals used in 
the manufacture of the first line molding 
compounds prompted research on a substi- 
tute product made without any priority ma- 
terial. After considerable experimentation, 
a filler was developed from bagasse which, 
when used in combination with the bagasse 
resin, was found superior to wood-flour and 
other familiar types of filler. Finally, all 
chemicals were eliminated and a molding 
compound made of the bagasse alone. (292) 


New Cleaning 
Agents 


A new group of polyphosphates is com- 
pared with the commonly used alkaline de- 
tergents. The polyphosphates are excellent 
water softeners. They differ in their effects 
on different types of water and the right one 
must be selected for a particular hard water. 

There is the possibility of utilizing the 
physical action of the organic detergents 
in cleaning instead of the chemical action 
of the alkalies. Combinations of alkaline 
and organic detergents may be fitted to par- 
ticular jobs. It is said to be possible to 
soften protein films by the action of enzyme 
papaine, especially when the latter is sup- 
plemented with a wetting agent. 

_ An acid can-washing solution is described 
which is more effective and more economical 
than the usual alkali solution. Similarly, 
suitable wetting agents may be combined 
with the polyphosphates in bottle-washing to 
give more brilliant bottles. (293) 
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New 5-Minute Test 
for Rubber 


To facilitate the determination of the 
rubber content of 1,500 to 2,000 different 
species and varieties of plants in connection 
with a rubber research program, there has 
been developed a five-minute, microchemical 
test for the presence of rubber. 

The test consists principally of the use 
of a dye dissolved in a mixture of solvents. 
The solvents penetrate the plant tissue and 
kill and preserve it for microscopical ex- 
amination, and the dye stains the rubber 
and resins that are present. Additional treat- 
ments remove the stained resins and leave 
the rubber. Roots, stem and leaves of the 
plants are sectioned with a razor blade, 
tested, and the amount of rubber in the 
most promising. plant samples is then de- 
termined accurately by quantitative chemical 
analysis. (294) 


Peacetime Equipment 
for Wartime Service 


National Can facilities are available for 
speedy, efficient service on all types of per- 
missible metal containers. (295) 


Resins Improve Method 
of Softening Water 


New resins are replacing old zeolite min- 
erals and greensands for special uses re- 
quiring softened water of excellent quality, 
such as in breweries, canneries and bever- 
age plants. Extended application of the 
resins to prevent spoilage of medicinal en- 
zyme preparations, to purify drugs and to 
recover vitally needed metals from indus- 
trial wastes have been predicted for the 
future. (296) 


* * * 


No less than two hundred and eight dis- 
tinct varieties of wheat are grown on farms 
in the United States. Of these varieties, 
11 occupy more than 1,000,000 acres each. 

(297) 
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Technical Topics 


YUCCA HARVEST—Two West Coast com- 
panies are beginning to harvest Yucca from 
desert lands of Arizona as an emergency 
source of fibre. (298) 


DRY FLAVORS — Flavoring extracts of 
most of the popular flavors have now been re- 
duced to powder and tablet form. Army- 
inspired research to solve shipping break- 
age of the traditional liquid extract is re- 
sponsible for the new development. (299) 


GRAPE SUGAR FUEL—The motor bus 
service between Santiago and Valparaiso, 
Chile, is now running on a fuel mixture 
made largely from grape sugar residues, 
formerly almost entirely wasted. (300) 


VITAMINIZED SOAP —A process for 
impregnating toilet soap with vitamin D 
in such a manner that the vitamin can be 
absorbed by the skin is said to have been 
developed by an Ohio firm. (301) 


COFFEE CONSERVATION — Develop- 
ment of a process for sealing the flavor in 
coffee beans before roasting, so that coffee 
consumption may be reduced twenty-five per 
cent, has been recently reported. (302) 


FOOD EQUIPMENT—Methods for com- 
paring the efficiency of different methods 
of cleaning and sterilizing food processing 
equipment have been developed by the New 
York State Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion at Geneva, N. Y. (303) 


CITRIC ACID SUBSTITUTE—The citric 
acid shortage has brought forth a new prod- 
uct which is described as suitable for use 
in nearly all items for which the acid has 
been a constituent part. One gallon of the 
product is said to be equivalent to 14 pounds 
of powdered citric acid. (304) 


COD LIVER OIL OINTMENTS are just 
as effective as sulfa compounds in the treat- 
ment of wounds and burns, according to 
certain medical men. In some cases, results 
have been far superior to those obtained 
with the use of tannic acid. (305) 


WHEAT GERM OIL—The addition of 
wheat germ oil to dried whole milk will pre- 
vent the rapid spoilage tendency under war- 
time shipping conditions, according to re- 
search workers. (306) 


SYNTHETIC PUMICE — Soap bubbles, 
after being strengthened with liquid glue, 
are now mixed with cement. After harden- 
ing, this process produces a block similar to 
pumice stone which floats on water and has 
the heat-insulating qualities of cork. (307) 


NEW TEXTILE FIBRE—The finest fila- 
ment produced by man or nature is a new 
synthetic textile fibre with a diameter of one 
ten-thousandth of an inch. Twenty thousand 
miles of this fibre weighs only one pound. 

(308) 


CORK SUBSTITUTE — Washington and 
Oregon can produce 100 tons of bark of the 
Douglas fir tree, now being used experimént- 
ally, to relieve the cork shortage. The bark 
is ground, treated with water and ammonium 
hydroxide to give elasticity and then pressed 
into shape. (309) 


PYRETHRUM TOXICITY TESTS— 
Pyrethrum extract testing to determine the 
relative toxicity of pyrethrins I and II was 
discussed in a recent British technical 
journal. Modifications of the current test 
methods were described involving the use 
of a potassium hydroxide solution to saponify 
the esters. (310) 


PENCILLIUM—Puberulic acid has been 
found to be another metabolic product of 
the Pencillium species of molds which pos- 
sesses high antibacterial properties. Pencillin 
had heretofore been shown to be a potent 
bactericide, even when highly diluted. Puber- 
ulic acid has been found to suppress the 
growth of a large number of Gram-positive 
bacteria at very high dilutions. (311) 


VITAMIN A TEST—Vitamin A potency 
of oils, liquid foods, and drugs can now be 
determined mechanically by a new instru- 
ment which measures light absorption 
through a test sample at a wave length of 
approximately 328 millicrons. Operation of 
the instrument is based on the current out- 
put of a photocell, activated by a beam of 
light filtered to the characteristic absorp- 
tion band of Vitamin A. A mercury vapor 
lamp acts as the light source. (312) 


BOTANICAL DRUG CULTIVATION has 
been actively promoted in Australia during 
the past year, with the result that plants 
for the manufacture of hyoscine, hyoscya- 
mine, and opium alkeloids were operated. 
Other products, the domestic production of 
which will be possible in coming seasons, 
are the digitalis glycosides, strychine, ephe- 
drine, emetine, santonin and felix-mas, stro- 
phanthin and quabaine, and ergot. (313) 


Every effort will be made to furnish addi- 
tional information on these articles. Where 
such information is not obtainable, we will 
refer inquiries to the original source of the 
article. Write to National Can Corp., 110 E. 
42nd Street, New York City. Please mention 
the number at end of article—also name of 
the magazine you saw it in. 
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SALESMANSHIP IN THE BATTLE FOR “POINTS” 


Rationing will require the return to the use of ‘Dealer Helps‘ and Salesmanship to attract 
customers to items of high point values—By BETTER PROFITS. 


Until the retail stocks of foods 
to be rationed were known, many 
food dealers hesitated and right- 
fully so, about displaying them in 
mass. Supers in many instances 
advised store managers to remove 
large stocks of foods that might 
fall in the class of those to be par- 
celed out, from the floors and 
counters. Consumer buying in food 
stores has lately been so terrific this 
was about the only course open to 
those who would keep stocks for 
any reasonable time and normal de- 
mand of regular customers. 

As soon as rationing of food be- 
comes an actuality, we must again 
adjust our merchandising tactics. 
We must again start urging retail 
distributors to display our stocks 
in accessible spots so housewives 
will be conscious of them, so that 
they will be willing to spend preci- 
ous ration coupons for them. Cer- 
tainly when a shopper has only 48 
food points to spend for processed 
foods in a month she will want to 
be teased considerably into spend- 
ing any of them for something not 
on her list of actual wants. 


Retail grocers are going to be 
slow about tackling any merchan- 
dising activities as long as they are 
learning the mechanics and details 
of food rationing and they will be 
especially loath to attempt any 
push on foods that carry high ra- 
tion point values. If your pack 
comes in such a category, the move- 
ment of your goods is strictly up 
to you and the efforts you make to- 
ward helping distributors to move 
them intelligently will be reflected 
in the continued support of dealers 
if you are successful in your at- 
tempts to help them in the present 
emergency. 


BETTER SELLING A WAR- 
TIME NEED 


Quoting from Carnation Com- 
pany current bulletin: “Better 
Fool Store Selling is a War-Time 
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need” we read, “When factors re- 
sponsible for food store success or 
failure are listed, many of them 
are found to be or are fast becom- 
ing, static. There are the factors 
of location and competition. Few 
merchants would want to chance a 
new location these days unless 
there had been a complete upheaval 
in the trading area. Many competi- 
tive factors, once important, have 
leveled off. Customer transporta- 
tion and deliveries present univer- 
sal difficulties. Remodeling or en- 
larging presents many problems. 
Item choice today has definite lim- 
itations. But the factors that have 
to do with SELLING remain un- 
hampered. Stock arrangement, dis- 
play, the appearance, attitude, ac- 
tions and salesmanship of person- 
nel, all offer a free field. This is 
well for these factors have never 
been quite so vital to food stores of 
all sizes and types as they are to- 
day. This not only because of re- 
strictions on other factors but be- 
cause good selling has become 
harder to accomplish and also be- 
cause it can be a most telling fac- 
tor in our war effort.” 


I’ll bet no one who started to 
read this column ever thought of 
better selling in connection with a 
greater war effort, but if you will 
go along with me a bit further in 
the Carnation Company bulletin 
you will get the slant they have in 
mind. They are just as right as 
right can be! It’s our duty to our 
business and our country to do all 
we can to help our trade sell our 
goods after they have bought them. 


MAKING BETTER CUSTOMERS 


“The major purpose of all good 
food store selling has always been 
to get them buying. It is to gain 
and hold satisfied customers—cus- 
tomers who like the store, its per- 
scnnel, its items, and the way the 
items are sold. One of the most 
important axioms in all retailing is 


—the more we can cause any cus- 
tomer to want the item she buys, 
the better satisfied she will be with 
it, and with the store and its per- 
sonnel. It’s easy to illustrate this. 
Mrs. Blake is going to have fish 
for supper. There is only one store 
where she can conveniently get fish. 
But she cannot make up her mind 
between the haddock and the white- 
fish. The salesperson might say, 
‘Well, that’s her worry.’ But no, 
it’s his worry. For it he can sell 
her the appetite appeal of one or 
the other, its freshness and flavor 
until her mind is firmly made up, 
she will be a better satisfied cus- 
tomer. She will like the fish better, 
the salesman better and the store 
better. This is true, even when the 
customer is buying items she knows 
well and uses regularly. It goes 
double when she is asked to buy 
different brands or forms of old 
items, or new and different foods, 
which is a common condition in 
war time. Experience proves that 
people will accept almost any re- 
strictions more readily than food 
restrictions.” 


GOODS WELL DISPLAYED— 
HALF SOLD 


As has been pointed out, retail 
food dealers will be loath for some 
time to make much of an attempt 
at aggressive selling. They will be 
busy serving their trade under a 
new set of restrictions and limita- 
tions which, as has been shown, 
will be taken with poor grace by 
those not well informed. Our duty 
is clear. In every way we ought to 
urge the prompt return to nor- 
malcy in selling of our wholesalers 
and retailers. As long as we have 
known anything about selling pre- 
served foods we have been taught 
that goods well displayed are half 
sold. This is more true today than 
ever. Let’s urge our dealers by 
mail and in person to get our 
goods out where they can be seen 
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and sold. Never mind the ration 
int class into which they fall. If 
‘hey are unrationed they will still 
»4e hard to get in comparison to 
‘ormer years. If their unit value is 
high in ration points, they will be 
hard to sell at first. Display on 
counters in mass on floors will help 
overcome these handicaps. 

If it happens our foods in tin or 
glass carry a high value in ration 
points, surely caloric and vitamin 
values will be correspondingly high. 
Let’s make a virtue of necessity and 
make much of these factors, point- 
ing out that the concrete food val- 
ues are in the container even though 
point values are high too. Informed 
selling on the part of retail sales 
persons will soften a great deal the 


necessary . impositions placed on 


consumers, trained personnel can 
only be expected as we place in 


their hands and within their reach, ' 


material telling what our goods are, 
the place they ought to fill in the 
daily menu and how those selling 
them can most quickly acquaint 
themselves with these values. 


LEAFLETS USEFUL 


Of course, with ratios changing 
periodically it will be hard if at all 
possible, to advise all and sundry 
as to the point values per can of 
our products. The next best thing 
we may do is to post ourselves fully 
as to the basic food values in a 
number two can of our pack and 
then tell the public about them as 
fully and freely as possible. The 
days of product leaflets have been 
almost passed for years and years 
in the canning business but they 
-hould be brought back promptly. 
“he primer style is effective, ques- 
‘ions and answers always help 
readers to quickly learn essential 
‘acts about any product. A quan- 
‘ity of these leaflets ought to be 
ncluded in each case of goods 
shipped from our factories, a large 
juantity ought to be provided for 
nvelope stuffing and mailing to 
‘hose asking for them. 


DEALER HELPS 


Now is the time to employ inex- 
pensive window streamers. With 
these you can post consumers in 
large numbers as to the place in 
the menu your goods ought to oc- 
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cupy. Slogans can be thought of 
that will tell the story as you want 
it told and in a manner that will 
remain in the memory of those 
reading the ads. For instance: “It’s 
not the price or points that’s im- 
portant—look for the quality in the 
can.” Other posters may be inex- 
pensively gotten up with a blank 
space for the points necessary to 
buy a number two can and the 
dealer can fill in the required 
number. “For tops in nutrition— 
serve Blank’s soups.” “Balance 
your menus with Jake’s Juices.” 


Let folks know you are alive to the 
interest they should have in better 
nutrition and that you are in a 
position to help them fill their 
needs in this particular. 
Dehydrated foods will be in the 
procession, frozen foods will be 
fighting for their place in the sales 
sun. Notice what they are doing 
that may be unusual in advertising 
as you have known it. Remember 
that good retail selling will help 
keep housewives satisfied with the 
necessity for food rationing. Do 


(Please turn to page 26) 


To Meet All Conditions 


CRCO Pea Viners 


CRCO Viners are rugged and sturdy in construction 
as well as exceedingly simple in operation. 
the CRCO Adjustable Cylinder—an exclusive fea- 
ture—the CRCO Viners will deliver maximum pro- 
duction under all climatic and crop conditions. The 
Adjustable Beaters insure minimum loss of un- 
threshed peas and a marked reduction in “splits.” 


CRCO Viners are available for the 1943 
season on Government priorities. 
Get your order in early. 


With 


Everything 
FOR THE 


CANNER 
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MEET ALL REQUIREMENTS 
of the 
GOVERNMENT in your CUT BEETS 


With the SS Rod Washer you remove all pieces of 
beets less than the one inch specified. These small 
pieces are saved in the SS Rod Washer and packed 
in No. 2cans. Both sizes are fancy quality and sell 
for top prices. 

Write for particulars and prices. 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT COMPANY 


‘*The Original Grader House’’ 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


LABELS 


Utilize your stock of old labels for products which 
you no longer pack. Block out portions undesir- 
able and imprint information to suit your particular 
need. Or, too, print a 1 color label on the reverse side 
of any type old labels you may have. Our imprint 
department will be glad to assist you. 

Canners everywhere are finding this a profitable 
way of disposing of old stecks and availing them- 
selves of added storage space. 


EMERGENCY or GOVERNMENT ORDERS 
PRINTED 1 COLOR (BLUE OR BLACK) 


ON 8 HR. DELIVERY 


WE HAVE A PRODUCTION CAPACITY OF 
1 MILLION LABELS A DAY 


— LET US HELP YOU TODAY — 


STANDARD PRINTING & LITHOGRAPHING CO. 


536-38-40-42-44 WEST PRATT STREET 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


= III IDI DID IIA 


The Sixth Edition of 


Prepaid 
A complete, practical and up-to-date canners’ text- 
$10 book, answering any questions that may arise relative 
pict to proper methods of canning. It covers every phase 
cae of processing vegetables, fruits, fish, meats, soups, 


preserves, jellies, sauces, etc. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


The Canned Foods Authority 
MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE 20S. GAY STREET 


Canning 


Size 6x9, 360 pages, Beautifully Bound. 
Stamped in Gold. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


A Week For the Record Book—Canners 
Shown to Have No Goods—Fresh Vegetables 
Put Under Ceilings—Politics Must Be Out 
—What They Ask of Truck 
Crop Growers. 


OUR VERY OWN WEEK—The most 
unique week in the history of the 
canning industry is just ending, 
and surely it rates full recognition. 
It has been a time when canners 
were importuned to release goods 
to the buyers, and the buyers to 
supply the retailers, but not a can 
of canned foods could the consum- 
ing public purchase. 
starts with the date of this issue, 
and on the whole it is being better 
received than might have been ex- 
pected. 

First effects were that canners 
were found to have but few if any 
goods of any kind to release, hav- 
ing either shipped all they could, 
or any goods they might have had 
been bought but not shipped, being 
held for later shipment. Of course 
the Government held goods are still 
in the picture, but we understand 
they are being taken out as quickly 
as possible, and the promise has 
been made that they will be all 
moved before new canning can pos- 
sibly start. The die hards who per- 
sistently wailed that canners must 
be withholding large amounts of 
goods ought to be convinced by this 
time that they are wrong, but they 
will not be. 

The rationing of processed foods 
sas brought what promises to be a 
slessing to these processors: the 
taming of ceiling prices at retail 
on some fresh vegetables, with 
nore likely to follow. Until all first 

roduced crops have been put un- 
er ceiling prices the processor of 
‘hose crops are placed in an impos- 
ible position, never knowing what 
heir costs may be, but always 
vbliged to keep within their set ceil- 
ngs. You just can’t have one end 
jailed down and the other flying 
‘ree, not even to satisfy the un- 
juenchible desires of the political 
tarm bloes. 


Sorry to have mentioned politics. 
This war is growing so dangerous, 
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and our losses in lives piling up so 
rapidly, that we are just about 
ready to head a Klu-Klux clan to 
hang—not just to tar and feather 
—but hang anyone who talks poli- 
tics, as they are now doing in 
Washington, and especially any 
business men (save the mark) who 
play politics for their party’s sake, 
though they themselves get noth- 
ing out of it; and we do not ex- 
clude the Congress. They “got” 
Leon Henderson, and they are now 
after the other heads of depart- 
ments—why? To throw our whole 
war effort into confusion; to stop 
production, and to stop legislation 
by continually summoning the 
heads of departments into trumped 
up investigations, etc. Every delay 
means the loss of more lives of our 
fine, hard fighting boys. We came 
deathly close to losing the Revolu- 
tionary war, the Civil war, and the 
Spanish war, through the meddling 
of Congress, and we lost the writ- 
ing of a sane peace after the first 
World War from the same cause. 
And we can’t win this war if Con- 
gress is allowed to play politics as 
it is now doing. General Pershing 
went “over” in the first World 
War, with supreme power, insist- 
ing, you may remember, that he did 
not intend to first “phone Congress 


_for permission to attack or to re- 


treat.” We had a head then and we 
need a head now, or this thing will 
drag on unendingly, and at stagger- 
ing loss in lives, property and 
money, and with possibly the loss 
of the war. We need a Congress 
and we need politics, but only as a 
game we set up to amuse ourselves 
in peace times; like two ball teams, 
one of which is at bat and the other 
striving to get in!! But we can’t 
win a war playing baseball. 


Yes, you are interested. Every- 
thing you own or hope to enjoy de- 
pends upon our definite, un- 
thwarted action, and with none of 
the idiotic idea that as a democ- 
racy we must criticise. Hitler loves 
that, because it breeds disunion, 
arguments unending, and delay, 
which is all he wants. He has said 
we can’t win a war because we will 


argue all day among ourselves. Was 
he right? 

Many of the actions referred to 
are open to the charge of treason; 
the propagandists of the Axis are 
amongst us, and they are not idle. 
We can’t afford to fool any longer 
as we have been. We must get 
hard, and if the idle critic, and de- 
stroyer of unity in our plants or 
elsewhere, persists run them into 
concentration camps, or before fir- 
ing squads, which, mark you, we 
will have to set up before we get 
rid of the enemies amongst us. 

Which is of the more import- 
ance: the right to blow off your 
gab; the politician to ply his trade 
regardless, or the safety of our 
whole country, and of everyone of 
us in it? You can’t have both. Our 
enemies are the closest kinds of 
units in their respective spheres; 
never a word comes out; never a 
whisper as to their plans, and they 
are ruthless and savage. Can we 
lick them with our happy-go-lucky 
sort of warring—not fighting, be- 
cause our boys at the front are giv- 
ing the world a sample of the finest 
fighting ever seen. Can you say as 
much about actions at home? You 
cannot!!, and you know it. 

CROPS—They want all the can- 
ning crops that can be grown and 
canned, but as a guide to what they 
ask of the truck crop grower read 
the latest schedule. Here it is: 


Commercial Truck Crops: Suggested acreages for 
summer and fall harvest, with comparisons. 


Commodity 


Harvested 
acreage 

> Percentage 
1943 of 194 


= 
~ 


bh 


Beans, snap 
Beans, lima ... 
Beets 

Corn, sweet 
Tomatoes 
Cabbage 
Onions 
Spinach 

Peas, Green ... 
Asparazus 
Peppers, green 
Cauliflower 
Eggplant 
Lettuce 
Cantaloupe 
Watermelons ... 
Celery 
Cucumbers 


734,370 


= 
& 
Nea 
Acres 
3,200 112 
50,000 44,600 112 
124,600 115,300 108 
1,400 86 
56,940 84 
Total 747,290 102 
AG-68 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Busy On the Job—Watching for Any Re- 
leased Goods—The Broker’s Position in Sell- 
ing—Citrus Holds Interest—Southern 
Early Canning Crop Wiped Out. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, Feb. 25, 1943. 


THE SITUATION — Distributing 
problems incidental to the launch- 
ing of the point rationing program 
for canned foods are occupying the 
attention of wholesale grocers and 
chains this week. On the buying 
side, interest is confined to a great 
extent to canned grapefruit juice 
and new pack oysters, although 
buyers are also keeping a wary eye 
out for any cleanup offerings of 
canned vegetables or fruits which 
may make their appearance on the 
market. 


THE OUTLOOK—Reports from the 
field indicate that canners soon 
will start booking 1943 packs, not 
on an s.a.p. basis, as customarily, 
but on the basis of permitted ceil- 
ing prices at the time of delivery. 
The announcement that approxi- 
mately 10,000,000 additional cases 
of canned vegetables from this sea- 
son’s pack will be made available 
to the civilian trade came as wel- 
come news to the industry, al- 
though this relief is somewhat 
clouded by the contemplated sub- 
sidy program. 


BROKERS AND CEILINGS—Canned 
food brokers have been showing 
some concern as to the extent of 
their liability as sales agents in 
transactions involving sales in ex- 
cess of seller’s permitted ceilings. 
In an opinion on this topic, Paul 
Meyers, counsel for the National 
Food Brokers’ Association, has is- 
sued the following memorandum: 
“In my opinion, the legitimate bro- 
ker is responsible with his prin- 
cipal if the broker negotiates sales 
of his principal’s goods in violation 
of the price law and regulation. 
The primary responsibility, of 
course, is on the principal. But if 
the broker knows the principal’s 
price is in violation of law and 
negotiates the sale, the broker, as 
agent, is jointly responsible. If the 
broker does not know, or has no 
way of knowing, whether or not 
his principal’s price violates the 
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law, in my opinion, he should not 
be held for the violation; but it 
may be difficult, as a matter of 
fact, for the agent to prove that he 
had no guilty knowledge. Igno- 
rance of the law will not protect 
him. If a broker has the assurance 
of his principal as to the legality 
of a price, he may then use on his 
bought and sold note some such 
clause as the following: 

“Seller guarantees that the 
price or prices in the contract are 
in conformity with the provisions 
of the Emergency Price Control 
Act of 1942 and subsequent orders 
issued thereunder by OPA to 
date.’ 


cITRUS—Notwithstanding OPA’s 
rejection of a plea by citrus inter- 
ests for higher ceilings on canned 
grapefruit juice, and cancellation 
of the Government grade labeling 
requirement for the canned prod- 
uct, growers will continue to ask 
for a substantial advance in the 
ceiling on fresh fruit to the can- 
ner, it is reported. Any advance 
in the price for the fruit, of course, 
must bring an upward scaling in 
canned citrus ceilings. Hence, dis- 
tributors are still operating ac- 
tively in the market, at ceiling 
levels, taking in stocks for distribu- 
tion to the retail trade on and after 
April 1. 


OTHER FRUITS—Interest in the 
West Coast fruit situation centers 
in the demand voiced by California 
canning interests for abandonment 
of the pack subsidy program for 
1943 canned foods packs, and a re- 
quest that they be permitted to 
share with federal agencies pack 
planning for the current year. Ad- 
ditional offerings of spot fruits are 
not coming through at this time, 
although it is expected that coast 
canners will proceed with the liqui- 
dation of carryover holdings before 
the run on the new season’s pack 
begins. Substantial buying inter- 
est at ceiling levels is in prospect. 


CANNED VEGETABLES—With seri- 
ous crop losses reported from 
Florida distributors are writing off 
Florida’s tomato and bean packs as 
“washouts,” insofar as any large 
volume replacements are concerned 
.. . Reports from the tri-state this 
week indicate slack markets, al- 


though some standard No. 2 toma- 
toes are reported to have recently 
changed hands at $1.15, with 214s 
at $1.4714, f. o. b. cannery ... Odd 
lots of standard peas are also re- 
ported to have come to light in 
Maryland and Delaware, at $1.15 
per dozen, f. o. b. cannery. Jobbers 
are looking for stringless beans and 
spinach, but apparently no offer- 
ings of these vegetables are avail- 
able. 


CANNED FISH—Attention is cen- 
tered this week in the new ceilings 
for canned oysters, and some con- 
firmation have come through on 
Ss. a. p. orders at $3.15 per dozen 
for No. ls, f. 0. b. cannery... 
The freeze order on canned fish, 


‘stemming directly from heavy buy- 


ing of available goods because of 
the tight meat situation, promises 
ultimate inclusion of canned fish in 
the point rationing program. Under 
the provisions of the order, whole- 
salers are still permitted to take 
in stocks of canned fish to relieve 
canners of the necessity of carry- 
ing heavy inventories, but sales at 
retail are prohibited. The freeze 
order, issued February 18, is effec- 
tive for 60 days, but supplementary 
regulations are expected to be is- 
sued in the interim . . . Disclosure 
that 50,000,000 additional pounds 
of canned salmon would be made 
available for the civilian markets 
is expected to further relieve the 
short supply position on this item, 
which has been general throughout 
the trade. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


All Talk About the Rationing—The Why Of 
It—Whats Ahead—A Little More Business 
—Buyers Urging Use of Glass for Bects and 
Carrots—There Will Be Peas—Corn Acreage 
Easy—Bean Seed Scarce—-Pro Rating Texas 
Grapefruit Juice—Pieased at More 
Fish Brokers Enlisted. 


By “Illinois” 
Chicago, Feb. 25, 1943. 


ALL OUT FOR VICTORY !—Can you 
sincerely post the following slogans 
in your office? 

What did you do tcday for Free- 
dom? Today—st the front—he 
died. Today, what did you do? 

What have I done today for Free- 
dom? What can I do tomorrow to 
help win the war? 
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Food is not really produced until 
t is at the place where it is to be 
caten. Are you doing your part? 


I will gladly make every neces- 
sary sacrifice for our Armed Forces 
and for our Allies and I will do my 
bit to see that the necessities of 
life are shared fairly among the 
people. 


Hoarders and profiteers are the 
enemy’s allies. I will fight them as 
1 would fight the enemy if I was 
on the battle front. 


MARKET CHAT AND CHATTER—AIll 
around the market, large and small 
groups have been talking and the 
subject is all on the food rationing 
program. As a friend remarked— 


“There has been so much chat and. 


chatter, that little business has re- 
sulted.” 


The question was asked—why 
food is being rationed. About the 
best answer to that is: 


“To save the lives of American 
soldiers. 
on battle fronts all over the world, 
must be well fed and strong. To 
give them the food they need as 
vitally as ammunition. To help 
supply our fighting allies. We in 
America must go without some of 
the food we used to buy freely but 
everyone, through point rationing, 
will be able to obtain his fair share, 
of the food that is available.” 


All handlers of canned food were 
jubilant to learn that the percent- 
ages originally demanded by the 
Armed Forces in December last, 
would be reduced for 1943. Sales 
representatives of canners, were 
particularly jubilant. 


During the past month, the ques- 
‘ions have often been asked—what 
vecame of the large pea pack— 
vhat became of the 40,000,000 case 
omato pack—what became of all 
‘his largest production of canned 


‘oods ever recorded? Over the 
‘uncheon table one day last week, 
his question again popped up. A 
orominent food man replied—“The 
answer is simple. Take the block in 
which I live, I’ll wager you men 
‘that if you went into the homes of 
my neighbors, you would find their 
pantries and their cellars loaded 
with canned foods and I hazard a 
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guess that there is a carload of as- 
sorted canned foods stored in those 
places and in this one single block.” 
“If that be true,” was the rejoinder 
—‘“then it’s easily seen where the 
stocks are today. There is one good 
thing about it all though—when 
Peace has been written, the demand 
and consumer acceptance of canned 
foods should be greater than ever. 
Surely canned foods never have re- 
ceived the publicity that they are 
today. If you fellows are making 
guesses, then here is one for the 
book: Ten years hence, 40,000,000 
cases of Tomatoes will seem like a 
joke and 32,000,000 cases of Peas, 
well—double that will be more like 

GENERAL MARKET—There was a 
small volume of belated selling— 
meaning that a few canners, realiz- 
ing there would be certain handi- 
caps after March Ist in selling the 
distributor, decided to clean up 
their surplusses. That helped the 
general activity, but at the best, 
the trading was routine. Most can- 
ners throughout this section are 
busy shipping Government orders 
and are finding it increasingly dif- 
ficult to meet even a fraction of the 
civilian demands. 


ASPARAGUS—A late season is re- 
ported from asparagus growing 
sections. Then too, the labor prob- 
lem has not been clarified. Califor- 
nia canners hope to be able to pack 
some White and Natural Asparagus 
even though the edict was—All 
Green. 


BEETS—CARROTS—Local distribu- 
tors are anxious to see their former 
suppliers of these two major vege- 
table items, arrange to pack heavily 
this coming Fall in Glass, and a 
noticeable effort to that end, is 
noted. Little if any contracting for 
acreage has been done by the Wis- 
consin canners todate. 


PEAS—As planting time draws 
near, everyone agrees that given 
mechanical facilities, plus labor in 
the field, a pack some 20 or 25 per 
cent greater than last year will be 
made. With an increase in produc- 
tion, and a decrease in the 48 per 
cent originally asked by the Gov- 
ernment, the civilian trade will 
have their PEAS. 


CORN—With the corn canners, it 
is not a question of obtaining acre- 
age but of keeping growers down 
to a basis where the total acreage 
will not be much larger than last 
year. Meanwhile, spot trading is 
confined to extremly narrow par- 
cels. 


GREEN BEANS—Short deliveries 
by the seed men, in some instances 
only 50 per cent, will curtail the 
1943 planting, particularly in the 
Southern States. Meanwhile, the 
market is drifting and distributors 
await prices on new pack beans 
from Florida, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana, scheduled within the 
coming thirty days. 


FRUITS—While interest is keen 
on all Pacific Coast fruits, there is 
but little business being transacted 
account—no sellers. 


CITRUS FRUITS—From the Rio 
Grande Valley of Texas, pro rate 
deliveries on Grapefruit Juice, hit 
several distributors in the Chicago 
market. Florida Canners, up to a 
few days ago, were still quoting 
both No. 2 tin and No. 404 Fancy 
Grade A Juice. All during the 
month of March, sales of Juice will 
be very limited, due to the high 
point value that has been placed on 
both the two sizes. The reason for 
this, it is said, the OPA as well as 
the agricultural department, desire 
to have the fresh fruit sold, with 
holding the canned juice as a back- 
log. 


the salmon interests 
were more than happy last week 
when the news reached here that 
an additional 20 per cent of the 
1942 pack would soon be shipped. 
The trade are expecting additional 
sardine deliveries. The situation 
on the Gulf as applied to Shrimp, 
is acute. Of interest to distributors 
generally was the announcement 
by the Borden Company (large milk 
canners) that it would add canned 
Fish to its list of products after 
Peace had been won. It seems 
Borden entered the Fish business a 
couple of years ago to produce Vi- 
tamins and now it will broaden its 
activities. 


THE RESIDENT SALES AGENT— 
(formerly the Food Broker) (see 
previous issues) Reliable informa- 
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tion has it that the National Food 
Brokers Association will assist the 
OPA and the Food Administration 
in straightening out quickly all 
problems that will arise in the food 
rationing program that begins 
March Ist. No better organization 
could possibly have been selected. 
It will be a great public service that 
the members, from Coast to Coast, 
will render and it should add 
greatly to the recognized economic 
position of the Food Broker or 
Resident Sales Agent. 


(to be continued) 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Labor Still the Question—Seek a Simpler 
Ration Plan—Crop Losses in ’42—Pineapple 
Pack Up to Par, Made Before December 7, 
’41—Want to Pack Shad-Roe in 1-2 Cans 
—Half Pack of Olives—Slow 
On Acreage. 


By “Berkeley” 
San Francisco, Feb. 25, 19438. 


LABOR—The manpower question 
continues to be the most serious of 
any affecting the canning industry, 
especially here in the Far West 
where shipbuilding and airplane 
plants are making such drains on 
available labor. Canners have had 
to give attention to the problems of 
tin, sugar, price ceilings, allot- 
ments and the like, but these fade 
into insignificance compared to the 
problem of manpower. And more 
than ever it is appreciated that the 
humble laborer on the farm is just 
as valuable as the skilled worker in 
the cannery, for unless the ground 
is prepared, the seed planted, the 
crop cultivated and _ harvested, 
there can be no canning. The edi- 
torial of Mr. Judge in the issue of 
February 8th is being widely com- 
mented on here and a broker who 
usually thinks mostly of market 
prices remarked that he “hoped 
that there was a copy of this on the 
desk of every member of Congress, 
as well as on the desk of every can- 
ner.” 


RATIONING — The announcement 
of point values for rationed pro- 
cessed foods had no sooner been 


- made than meetings of various 
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branches of the industry got under 
way. A preliminary meeting of 
grocery members of the California 
Retail Grocers and Merchants’ As- 
sociation was held February 21 at 
San Francisco, with a _ general 
meeting at the Palace Hotel the fol- 
lowing day. Given consideration 
was the point system of rationing 
and solutions in the shortages of 
fresh fruits and vegetables. The 
grocers declared both consumers 
and retailers will be confused by 
the point values and asked for a 
more simplified point chart. A 
committee has been appointed to 
draw up an acceptable plan based 
upon experience in the grocery 
business, this consisting of canners, 
wholesalers, independent retailers, 
chain stores and consumers. The 
necessity of rationing is realized, 
but distributors hope for a more 
simplified plan. 


crops—The California Coopera- 
tive Crop Reporting Service has 
brought out a preliminary report 
placing the value of the State’s ma- 
jor crop production in 1942 at 
$769,000,000. At the same time it 
reported that in 11 important crops 
at least $6,110,000 had been lost be- 
cause of labor shortages. Tomato 
crop losses from labor shortage led 
the list at $2,405,000, with sugar 
beet losses second at $1,300,000. 
Other crop loss estimates were: 
Apricots, $344,000; cherries, $440,- 
000; cling peaches, $234,000; Bart- 
lett pears, $128,000; prunes, $126,- 
000; plums, $464,000; asparagus, 
$80,000; celery, $180,000, and 
strawberries, $405,000. Not yet es- 
timated are losses in cotton, olive 
and walnut crops. 


PINEAPPLE—The pack of Hawa- 
iian canned pineapple for the pack 
year ended May 31, 1942, amounted 
to 11,010,008 cases, according to 
figures released by the Pineapple 
Producers Co-operative Associa- 
tion. This was almost identical 
with the pack of 11,056,491 cases 
for the 1941 season. There was an 
output of 10,998,956 cases in 1940. 
The association does not report the 
pack of pineapple juice, but this 
closely approximates that of fruit. 
Most of the pack for the pack year 
of 1942 was completed before the 
outbreak of war on December 7 and 


it will be the report for 1943 which 
reflects the influence of war. 

ASPARAGUS—Asparagus packers 
have received no answer as yet to 
their request that the Army accept 
All Green asparagus packed in No. 
214 tins. This item does not stand 
up well in No. 10 tins, owing to its 
soft and feathery blossom end, and 
there is much less breakage in the 
No. 214 size. 


SHAD AND SHAD ROE — Pecific 
Coast packers of shad and shad roe 
are asking that they be permitted 
to pack shad roe in half pound cans 
instead of in No. 1s, as orders now 
read. The Army wants shad packed 
in No. 1 cans, but does not want 
to purchase shad roe. The packing 
of shad without packing the roe 
would be wasteful and unprofitable. 
Canners say that the roe is too ex- 
pensive when packed in one-pound 
cans as it would have to retail for 
more than $1.00 a can. They feel 
that the entire pack can be moved 
however, if they are permitted to 
pack it in halves, which would sell 
at 60 or 65 cents a can. The shad 
packing season opens shortly in 
California and the Pacific North- 
west, with two firms making the 
pack in this State. When the pack 
of California shad has amounted to 
about 12,000 cases in the short 
packing season, the output of roe 
has been about 3500 cases, illus- 
trating the proportion between the 
two. 

OLIVES—The California canned 
olive pack for the 1942-43 season 
promises to be about one third less 
than that of a year earlier. Diffi- 
culty was had in securing an ade- 
quate force of pickers and there 
was strong competition from oil 
pressers. Many packers are mak- 
ing use of glass for the first time 
this year and are running into diffi- 
culties in their operations, which 
are being slowed down by break- 
age, and the like. Olives are sell- 
ing freely, with quantities pur- 
chased for Army and Navy use. 

ACREAGES — Many California 
packers of tomatoes and green 
beans are reporting that so far they 
have not contracted for any acre- 
age. Prospects for these crops are 
very unsettled at this writing, ow- 
ing to the manpower shortage and 
the uncertainty over prices. 
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DOLLARS 
Millions 

THESE CHARTS SHOW 

ESTIMATED PARTICI- 

PATION IN PAYROLL 

SAVINGS PLANS FOR 

WAR SAVINGS 

BONDS (Members of 

Armed Forces Included 

Starting August 1942) 


STUDY THEM WITH AN EYE TO THE FUTURE! 


There is more to these charts than meets the eye. 
Not seen, but clearly projected into the future, is 
the sales curve of tomorrow. Here isthethrilling 
story of over 25,000,000 American workers who 
are today voluntarily saving close to FOUR AND 
A HALF BILLION DOLLARS per year in War 
Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan. 


Think what this money will buy in the way of guns 
and tanks and planes for Victory today—and 
mountains of brand new consumer goods tomorrow. 
Remember, too, that War Bond money grows 
in value every year it is saved, until at maturity 
it returns $4 for every $3 invested! 


Here indeed is a solid foundation for the peace-time 
business that will follow victory. At the same time, 
it is a real tribute to the voluntary American way 
of meeting emergencies that has seen us through 
every Crisis in our history. 

But there is still moretobedone. As our armed 
forces continue to press the attack in all quarters of 
the globe, as war costs mount, so must the record 
of our savings keep pace. 

Clearly, on charts like these, tomorrow’s Victory 
— and tomorrow’s sales curves—are being plotted 
today by 50,000,000 Americans who now hold 
WAR BONDS. 


War Savings Bonds 


| 
THE CANNING TRADE 


This space is a contribution to America's all-out war effort by 
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WEST COAST NOTES 


COURT TO REVIEW MILK CASE 


The United States Supreme Court has 
agreed to review a Circuit Court deci- 
sion holding that Federal District Judge 
Michael J. Roche, of San Francisco, 
Calif., should conduct a trial to deter- 
mine whether a proper indictment had 
been obtained by the Justice Department 
charging 44 milk evaporating companies 
throughout the country with violating the 
Sherman anti-trust act. The milk com- 
panies contended that the investigation 
of the Grand Jury was launched im- 
properly and the Ninth Federal Circuit 
Court issued a writ of mandamus direct- 
ing the District Judge to have a trial 
on the question of the indictment. Should 
the indictment be invalid the case would 
end and it would be unnecessary for de- 
fendants from 44 companies to come to 
San Francisco for a trial that might last 
weeks or months. A trial of a few hours, 
says counsel for the companies, would 
bring out the factual issues determining 
the validity of the Grand Jury action, its 
jurisdiction and that of the trial court. 


JONES TRANSFERRED 


C. I. Jones, formerly of the San Jose 
district office of the California Packing 
Corporation, has been transferred to 
Visalia, Calif., to take charge of the Visa- 
lia district. He succeeds E. W. Landram 
there, Mr. Landram having been made 
district manager for the entire southern 
San Joaquin Valley district, a post held 
by the late Herbert G. Miles. Mr. Lan- 
dram now has headquarters at Fresno, 
Calif. 


BORDEN TAKES TO FISH 


The Borden Company, after more than 
85 years in the dairy business, has com- 
pleted plans for engaging in the packing 
of fish for the civilian trade as a post- 
war activity. In 1941 this concern estab- 
lished its special products division for 
the production of vitamins, purchasing 
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PREPARE FOR HARVEST NOW! 


Take no chances 
USE THE BEST 
prices submitted upon request 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
NORTH CAROLINA 


two Pacific Coast fish enterprises. Fish 
caught by its fleet is marketed as far 
east as Chicago and canned sardines are 
sold to the armed forces. It is planned 
to develop this business with civilian con- 
sumers when the war is won. The Borden 
Company has acquired the Farallone 
Packing Company, of San Francisco, one 
of the first of its kind to produce biologi- 
cal oils for feeding purposes. A labora- 
tory is maintained there, with a sub- 
sidiary at Victoria, B. C. 


SPRINGER MOVES 


The J. M. Springer Company, food 
brokers, have moved into new downtown 
quarters in the Fife Building, No. 1 
Drumm St., San Francisco, Calif. The 
firm had been located at 164 Townsend 
St. For the benefit of those who may 
sense something musical in the new ad- 
dress, the De Boom Paint Company is 
located a half a block away in Drumm 
Street. 


SALESMANSHIP IN THE BATTLE 
FOR “POINTS” 


(Continued from page 19) 


your part toward making the re- 
tail sales job easier and a better 
one. Urge the making of displays 
and the adoption of aggressive 
sales tactics in order that canned 
foods as a whole will not loose out 
in the mad scramble for place and 
position in distribution that will 
come sooner or later. Be helpful in 
the posting you will give your cus- 
tomers and representatives in 1943, 
everyone has a hard enough job to 
do with all the help that may be 
supplied. 

If you are in a position to secure 
elaborate advertising material, get 
it and distribute it as widely as you 
can. It’s my guess that as time 


passes toward the end of the war 
you will see less and less of dealers 
helps. It’s a shame, too! Now is 
when dealers need the lift to be 
gotten from a well designed “‘dealer 
helps” that will be given a promi- 
nent place in a store. Such material 
will stay up longer than ever, it is 
more necessary than ever now that 
so much selling in retail stores is 
being done by store personnel with 
little if any training. Every con- 
tribution you make toward making 
easier and happier the lot of the 
housewife under food rationing will 
help so much in bringing victory 
nearer and more certain. 


IN MEMORIAM 


LEE DINGEE 


Lee Dingee, operator of canneries at 
Lindale, Rusk and Clarksville, Texas, 
died on February 13 at Lindale. Mr. 
Dingee was 60 years old and had spent 
some 30 years in the canning and bro- 
kerage business, one time having been as- 
sociated with the Fame Canning Com- 
pany and the Columbus Foods Corpora- 
tion, later opening a brokerage business 
in Dallas, Texas, as Lee Dingee & Sons, 
and then acquiring the three canneries 
mentioned. 


CLARENCE BROWN 


Clarence Brown, Secretary-Treasurer 
of Brown & Harting Canning Company, 
Elwood, Indiana, died at his home there 
Tuesday morning, February 9, after a 
brief illness. Mr. Brown was 60 years 
old and a prominent canner and farmer. 


WALTER LEAMAN 


Walter Leaman, prominent Washing- 
ton food broker, died in Washington after 
a month’s illness. 


For speed, neatness and trouble free operation 


KYLER LABELERS and BOXERS 
“They have everything with half the parts” 
WESTMINSTER MACHINE WORKS 
Westminster, Maryland 


FOR CANNING OR 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL 


CORN CANNING 


Comeanyw Westminster, Md. 
HUSKERS —CUTTERS—TRIMMERS — CLEANERS = 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 


FREEZING 
CORN 


EQUIPMENT 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates—Straight reading, no display—one to three times per 
line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum charge per 
Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, count initials, 
numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a full line. Use 
a box number instead of your name, if you like. The Canning 
Trade, 20 S. Gay St., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


New York’s largest stock of good rebuilt and newly fabri- 
cated equipment, can still supply all your normal needs. Kettles 
in stainless, copper or glass lined. Vacuum Pans, Condensers 
and Stills. Fillers for juices, viscous materials, dry products 
into tubes, jars, cans or other containers. Filters—over 150 
filters and filter presses in stock. Mixers—dry powder up to 
3000 lbs., also for paste and similar materials. Labelers—World, 
Ermold, Knapp, Burt, etc., for jars, bottles or cans. Extractors, 
Packaging equipment, Cutters, Dicers, Sifters, Mills, Pulver- 
izers, and factory handling equipment. Detailed descriptions 
and quotations on request. First Machinery Corp., 819-837 East 
9th Street, New York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Huntley Tomato Washer & Scalder, 150 bu. 
hour; 5 H.P. Upright Steam Engine. Both good condition. 
P. G. Baker & Co., Columbia, Va. 


FOR SALE—1 new Berlin Chapman Hydraulic Elevator com- 
plete—used less than one hour. Adv. 436, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper Cooking Ket- 
tles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. Rebuilt 
and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell from a single 
item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products Co., Inc., 18-20 
Park Row, New York City. 


FOR SALE—3 Chisholm-Ryder Double Graders; 4 Chisholm- 
Ryder Pregraders; 1 Nubin Grader, new 1941. Hyde Park Can- 
ning Co., Box 475, Muskogee, Okla. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY—Retorts; Stainless Steel, Monel, 
Copper or Aluminum Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Labeling Ma- 
chines; Packaging Equipment; Filter Presses. Adv. 439, The 
Canning Trade. 


WANTED—3 Sterling Potato Peelers or large size Blakeslee 
Peelers or other make, however, want the large size one; 1 Rob- 
ins Rotary Tomato Washer or Hoopeston Rotary Washer or 
similar make; 1 24” Elevator for elevating whole tomatoes ap- 
proximately 8 ft. high similar to Monitor Gooseneck; 1 24” or 
30” Inspection Table 20 to 30 feet long, could be a rubber belt 
Conveyor, LaPorte, Chain or Roller Inspection Table; 1 Lang- 
senkamp Hot Break Tank for Tomatoes or Food Machinery 
Crusher Pre-Heater; 1 Langsenkamp Model A Juice Extractor 
or Food Machinery Juice Extractor; 1 1%” or 2” Rotary Pump 
for handling Tomato Juice; 1 Tomato Juice Strainer; 1 12 valve 
Juice Filler for filling No. 2 cans up to 46 oz. or 46 oz. to No. 10; 
Tomato Juice Pre-heating Tanks. S. E. W. Friel, Queenstown, 
Maryland. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Corn Cannery in excellent condition. Located 
in the best farming section of South Central Ohio. High class 
proposition. Only cash sale considered. Adv. 432, The Canning 
Trade. 


FOR SALE—One line Tomato Cannery located in territory 
with plenty of acreage. Only one other canning plant in County, 
25 miles away. Reason for selling: Retiring. Adv. 434, The 
Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE — SEED 


FOR SALE—We have a few cars of Wisconsin Early Sweet 
Pea Seed. Fine stock. Bozeman Canning Co., Mount Vernon, 
Wash. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—Anything to make Wine out of in fruits, berries 
and juices—apple products. Can handle large volume. Also 
want any kind of canned foods, meats, oils, pickles, frozen fish 
and vegetables and empty containers including fruit barrels, 
cans, etc. Tenser & Phipps, Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FOR SALE—1 Pea Washer; 2 Hooper Trucks; 1 Steam 
Pump; Elevator Sprockets and Buckets. Adv. 4311, The Can- 
ning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Used guaranteed truck Scales and warehouse 
scales, no priority needed. Vibrating Screens and Coal Crushers. 
Sonded Seale Co., Dept. CT, Columbus, Ohio. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—Used Canning Machinery. Send us a list of your 
urplus stock, advising makers’ name, age, general condition 
nd lowest cash price. Write for our new catalogue. A. K. 
tobins & Company, Inc., Baltimore, Maryland. 


WANTED—Used Bean machinery, Snipper, Blancher, Cutter, 
“iller. E. L. Crowl, Westminster, Md. 


WANTED—12 Viners. Give age, condition, price. Also in- 
terested leasing Viners for a period from June 15 to July 20. 
Curtice Bros. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


‘POSITION WANTED—Energetic experienced canning execu- 


tive. All phases production, tin and glass. Age 44. Adv. 4310, 
The Canning Trade. 


CANNING MACHINERY 


New Perfection Pea and Bean Filler 
Universal Tomato and String Bean Filler 
High Speed Syruper and Juice Filler 
Plunger Filler for Liquids and Soups 
Niagara Tomato Washer 
Hot Water Exhauster 
Corn Shaker - Etc. 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 
Salem, New Jersey 
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LANGSENKAMP EQUIPMENT 
MEETS TODAY'S PRODUCTION 
REQUIREMENTS 


Langsenkamp production units, requiring little if any more 
materials to make, little if any more floor space, have pro- 
duction capacities twenty-five, fifty and one hundred per 
cent greater than prior type equipment; and in many in- 
stances supply the greater output with fewer attendants and 
helpers, and with less power consumption. Langsenkamp 
canning equipment designed and built to supply canners 
maximum advantage in the way of increased yield, greater 
capacity and lower production cost any year, fully meet the 
over-all demands of our war economy. 


Is your plant ready for the 1943 season? 
Replacement parts ordered? Recondition- 
ing of old equipment arranged for? New 
equipment ordered to replace units no long- 
er usable? Supplies, accessories and 
materials purchased? Don’t delay. Write, 
wire or telephone now. Let us help you. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP COMPANY 


“Efficiency in the Canning Plant’’ 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


QUALITY e PRICE e SERVICE © DEPENDABILITY 


56 BUSHEL TOMATO BASKET 


TOMATO FIELD BASKETS 


Scientifically Built To Last Longer 


In these trying times we are doing all possible to take 
care of your basket needs as best we can. Won't you 
help yourselves as well as help us by letting us know 
now what your 1943 basket requirements will be. 


PLANTERS MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
PORTSMOUTH, VIRGINIA 


SMILE AWHILE 
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There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


HE WOULDN’T ADVERTISE 
There was a man in our town, 
The chump thought he was wise; 
He swore (it was his policy) 
He’d never advertise; 
But, one day, he advertised, 
And thereby hangs a tale— 
His ad was set in six-point type 
And headed “Sheriff’s Sale.” 


THE BAD PENNY 
Dean of Women—Did you read the letter we sent you? 
The shipped Soph—Yes’m. I read it inside and outside. On 
the inside it said “You are requested to leave college,” and on 
the outside it said “Return in five days,’ so here I am. 


NO GREAT ACCOMPLISHMENT 
Artist—with one stroke of my brush I can change a smiling 
child into a weeping one. 
Friend (dryly)—You can do the same thing with a hair- 
rush. - 


EVIDENCE 
“What is the reputation of the defendant for veracity?” 
asked the lawyer. “Is he regarded as a man who tells the truth?” 
“Well, I can’t say as he don’t never tell the truth,” answered 
Hiram, “but I do know if he wanted his hogs to come to their 
feed he’d have to get somebody to call them.” 


BAD BREAK 
He: “Your stockings seem rather wrinkled, dearest.” 
“You brute,” exclaimed the girl, “I have no stockings on.” 


AID FOR AVIATORS 
Bill—What is Bob so pleased about? 
Harold—He’s got an idea for an invention that will make 
him a millionaire. 
Bill—Well, what’s the big idea? 
Harold—A cake of flying soap for shower baths. 


AND THIS TIME IT WAS 
The telephone girl was on her vacation. One day she was fish- 
ing, when someone in another boat called, “Hello!” Just then 
she got a bite. 
“Line’s busy!” she answered. 


CHORUS 
My Bonnie leaned over the gas tank, 
The height of the contents to see; 
She lighted a match to assist her— 
Oh, bring back my Bonnie to me! 
“Some day,” said the high-browed young man, “I expect to 
have the world at my feet.” 
“What have you been doing all this time,” snarled the cynic, 
“walking on your hands?” 


“DOWN” IS THE WORD 
A fond father went to a school to see what progress his son 
was making. In response to his inquiry the principal said: 
“Your son will probably go down in history—” 
“That’s good news,” glowed the parent. 
The principal lifted his eyebrows, and continued: “But he 
might do better in geography and the other subjects.” 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Ch Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm Ryder Co., Falls, 
Food Machinery ve in Hoopeston, Ill. 
4 H. Langsenkamp Indianapolis, Ind. 
K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BASKETS, Wire, Scalding, Pickling, etc. 
BELTING, Leather. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Com ny, Berlin, Wis. 
Fi achinery ration, Hoopeston, Ill. 
_ K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Berlin Chama Gompany, Berlin. We, 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara F 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., , Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., “Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Weotminater Machine Works, Westminster, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
eae Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y.. 
Food Machinery Cor ration, Hoopeston, ml. 
F. H. Langsenkamp , Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, ml. 

. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

. K. Robins & Co. Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCRY., Fruits. 
Serlin Chapman Com any. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Cor Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co. a Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, 
‘hisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
. K. Robins & Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 
cerlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
hisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
‘ood Machinery Cor ration, Hoopestown, III. 

Langsenkamp Indianapolis, Ind. 

. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 

verlin Chapman gompe ny, Berlin, Wis. 
“hisholm- yder Co., Niagara Falls, se 
‘ood Machinery Corporation, I. 
tiagara Filter Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 

ie Porte Mat & Mfg. , La Porte, Ind. 

\. K. Robins & Gor Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Serlin Chapman gompeny. Berlin, 
Chisholm-Ryder Co Falls, 

La Porte Mat & Mfg. , La Porte, 1. 
A. K. Robins & Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Company, Berlin, 
Chisholm-Ryder Co iagara Falls, 
F Machinery Corporation, ml. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COOLERS, Continuous, 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, bg 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 


Ng Machinery Cor ration, Hoopeston, mI. 
. K. Robins & Co. ~~ Baltimore, Md. 
CRANES AND HOISTS. 

Berlin Chapman gompe ny, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, wm Y¥. 

Food Machinery Corporation Hoopeston, ml. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CRATES, Iron Process. 

Berlin Chapman Company, ve 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Falls, N 

Food Machinery Corporation, mh. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
J. P. Anderson Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Machinery Cor Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., ., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
EXHAUST BOXES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Compa ny, Berlin, Wis. 
holm-Ryder Co. iagara Falls, N. Y. 
Machinery Co Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co., ., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY 
Berlin Chapman sompany. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, ml. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FLOORS. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston. mI. 

Lee Metal Products ‘Co. .. Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, 

KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Com any, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Cor ration, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, In 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co, Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Co: ~~ Hoopeston, Ill. 


Morral Bros. ve 

A. K. Robins aye Baltimore, Md. 
Westminster Gots. Works, Westminster, Md. 
Berlin Chapman Com: Berlin, 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 


Food Machinery Cor ration, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 


Berlin Chapman Com any Berlin, by ag 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Falls, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Ine. ¥ Itimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, | >? 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoo ston, Ml. 
F. H. Langsenkamp , Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm- —_— Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 
Food Machinery Cor ation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Company, Berlin, 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Py Falls, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, =, 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N 


K. Robins & Co , Baltimore, Mia 
Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 
Salem, N. J. 

tlin apman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Reason Falls, N N. Y. 
Food Machinery Cor ration, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin . 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. 
Food Machinery Cor ration, m. 
_ etal Products Co., Inc., , Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Ine., Baltimore, Md” 


VACUUM PANS. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Salem, N. J. 
erlin apman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
achinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Sinclair-Scott Co, \paltimore, Md 
The United Co., Westminster, Md 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Ayars Machine Co., — N. 
Berlin ae man Com . Berlin, Wis. 
la ery ration, Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co., 5 ee 


Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Il. 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. 5 


Rerlin Chapman Com . Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., eee Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery ation, Hoopeston, mM. 


A. K. Robins & Co., ., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Se Com: Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machine: Corporation, Hoopeston, ml. 
Morral Bres., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Cha Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., ) Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machine: Corporation, Hoopeston, ml. 
Morral Bros., Morral, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Mad. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


Berlin Chapman Com: any. Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder agg ara Falls, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., timore, Md. 
CORN TRIMMERS. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., feosen Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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CORN WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co.. Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapclis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
FP. Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Beclin Chapman company. Berlin, Wis. 
Food Machinery ration, Hoope » A. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIL 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin we Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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STRING BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin epee Company, Berlin, Wis. 
yder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


‘ood Machinery ration, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS. 


Berlin Shenae Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Nolan Rome, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Com . Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder leases Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery ration, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co.. Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 

F, H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Ma. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

F Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Ma. 


WHERE TO BUY Continued 


KETTLES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Ma. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
BASKETS (Wood), Picking. 


Jersey Package Company, Bridgeton, N. J. 
Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 


Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


A Complete Course in Canning. 
A History of the Canning Industry. 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Wood). 
Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 


American Can Co., New York City. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

National Can Co., Inc., New York-Baltimore. 


CAN SEALING COMPOUND. 

Dewey & Almy Chemical Co, Cambridge, Mass. 
CLEANING COMPOUNDS, Cleansers. 
FERTILIZER. 

INSECTICIDES, Dusts, Sprays. 
INSURANCE, Canners. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago. 


LABELS. 
Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller €o., Baltimore, Md. 
Standard Printing & Litho. Co., Baltimore 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, Etc. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
F. H. Langsenkamp & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT. 

Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
SEASONINGS. 
SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 


D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 

| & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 


Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 

D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 

Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, III. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
SEED TREATMENT. 
Bayer-Semesan Co., Wilmington, Del. 
U. S. Rubber Co., New York City 
SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 


TIN PLATE. 
FIELD WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 
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DEHYDRATION EQUIPMENT 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY. INC. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


One of the several types of Robins Combination Shaker- 
Washer-Blancher-Spray Washer 


We show herewith illustration of one of several types of the Robins 
Combination Shaker-Washer-Blancher-Spray Washer for use in con- 
nection with dehydrating food products. 

We shall be glad to figure on equipment for dehydration upon re- 
ceipt of information regarding the products to be dehydrated; ton- 
nage per hour or day (state hours per day); what, if any, equipment 


you now have, including the various items of machinery from the 


time the product enters the dehydrating plant until the same pro- 


duct reaches the dehydration period. 


Write for copy of our new catalog. 


| BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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INSIST ON 
WOODRUFE’S 


NOW READY TO CONTRACT 
FOR 1943 CROP 


of Canners’ Peas, Beans and Sweet Corn 


Delivery in the Spring of 1944. Write us 


now for our prices for future delivery. 


SEED GROWERS AND MERCHANTS ¢ MILFORD, CONN. 
BRANCHES: TOLEDO, OHIO « ATLANTA, GA. « SACRAMENTO, CALIF. « MERCEDES, TEXAS 
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